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FOOTNOTES UPON SOME XVII CENTURY 
VIRGINIANS 


By Francis BuRTON HARRISON 





I 
“Mr. C. H. at YARDLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE” 


Thus it was that, in 1676, Mrs. An. Cotton in Virginia addressed 
her lively narrative of the recent events of Bacon’s rebellion. A 
manuscript copy of her description of this stirring chapter in our 
history survived in Virginia and was first published in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer in 1804 and later reproduced in 1835 by Peter 
Force in his “Tracts.” 


The cryptic style of address was due, no doubt to the disturbed 
and unsettled times in which the narrative was written. The Royal 
Commissioners had perhaps already arrived from London to 
make their investigation and report to King Charles the Second. 
Possibly the gallant and irascible old Sir William Berkeley, already 
at odds with the commissioners, had not yet sailed away from 
Virginia to die in England before he had an audience of his 
monarch. 


Mrs. An. Cotton begins her “news-letter” to Mr. C. H. “Sr. 
I haveing seen yours directed to ................ and considering that 
you cannot have your desires satisfied that way for the foremen- 
tioned reasons, I have by his permission adventured to send you a 
breife account of those affairs so far as I have been informed.” 
One may guess that “C. H.” had directed his enquiries to Colonel 
Nathaniel Bacon senior who lived at King’s Creek, near Mrs. Cot- 
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ton’s home on Queen’s Creek, for later in her narrative the author 
states that Nathaniel the Rebel was “nearly related to your [C. H’s] 
late wife’s father-in-law” [7.e. step-father]. This far from guileless 
nabob, a member of the Council, would naturally refuse to put on 
paper his own ideas of the recent disturbances created by his young 
cousin and namesake. There was already an embryonic gestapo in 
existence in those days. Perhaps even the sub-title of the manu- 
script: “By Mrs. An. Cotton of Q. Creeke” was added in later and 
safer times. 


Speculations as to the identity of “Mr. C. H.” have inspired the 
puissant pens of the late Henry F. Waters in his “Genealogical 
Gleanings in England” and of the late Dr. Lyon G. Tyler in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Waters’ interest in the matter arose during his researches 
into the English ancestry of George Washington, for Sulgrave 
manor lies but six miles west of the hamlet of Yardley Gobion in 
Northamptonshire. The narrative showed that John Washington, 
the immigrant of 1656 had been in “C. H’s” house in Virginia 
—Mr. Waters thought this might be a clue to further discoveries 
of interest concerning the Washingtons. Dr, Tyler, on the other 
hand was primarily interested in all the early settlers in York 
County and their English provenance. Both of these learned anti- 
quaries surmised that “C. H.” might be a member of the Harrison 
family of Gobions manor, just north of Yardley Gobion. There 
was in the middle of the XVII century on Queen’s Creek, York 
County a Robert Harrison who was a friend and neighbor of the 
John Cotton whom Dr. Tyler identified as the husband of Mrs. 
An. Cotton. Was not “C. H.” one of these Harrisons? The present 
writer has come to a different conclusion. 


The Harrisons of Gobions manor had sold that estate to the Cor- 
poration of Northampton between the years 1618 and 1622 for the 
land lay just outside the East Gate of the growing town. The 
widowed mother of the last Thomas Harrison of Gobions manor 
had married Henry Travel of Coventry and her brood of Harrison 
sons seem to have scattered. There was no member of that family, 
so far as the writer has been able to discover, with the initials C. H. 
Nor was there any contemporary Harrison in Virginia with a given 
name beginning with “C”’ who fitted the case. The Gobions manor 
family, however may prove of far greater interest than “Mr. C. H.” 
merits because of the possibility that Benjamin Harrison the immi- 
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grant of about 1630 and founder of a family which has given two 
presidents to the United States was of that stock. This is a subject 
upon which a later one of these “Foot-Notes” will be based. 


The present writer, before offering his own theory as to the 
identity of “Mr. C. H.” would like to gather up such threads as 
still survive of the personalities of Mr. and Mrs. John Cotton of 
Queen’s Creek. 


Of Mrs. Cotton we know really nothing more than may be 
learned from a study of her famous “Account of Our Late Troubles 
in Virginia.” She was evidently a first class news reporter and was 
gifted with a sustained power of animated narrative. Some question 
has been made as to the full name of which An. is an abbreviation. 
One distinguished Virginian hazarded the opinion that “An.” stood 
for Ananias, but this does scant justice to a singularly objective 
historian. An. stood for Annis or Annes as the English pronounced 
the French Agnés—a name which came to them through the Nor- 
mans. It was sometimes used interchangeably with “Anne.” 

To John Cotton, the husband of Mrs. An., the records of York 
County have given more generous space. Those were the days when, 
officially at least, the married women were eclipsed by their hus- 
bands. Between the years 1653 and 1681 John Cotton is found 
performing the kindly offices usual among neighbors. Only once 
do we find a really human picture of him, rather of the “genre” 
type, published by Dr. Tyler (Quarterly XIV, 61) which points 
a moral and adorns a tale of the Virginia man of business of some 
three centuries ago. Chaucer could hardly have done better! 

“John Heyward, aged 35 years, or thereabouts, sayeth that yr 
Depon‘ in November last was two years, at the house of James 
Pardoe, and there did meet with M* John Cotton who did come to 
demand tobacco and yr Depon‘ & M’ Cotton did fall to drinking 
very hard by ye request of ye sd James Pardoe & did continue 
drinking all day till at night we went to cards, and at cards yr 
Depon‘ and Mr. Cotton had some words & so broke off from play 
and did goe each to them to there rest, but yr Depon‘ was ordered 
for to sleep along with the said Pardoe & his wife in the same room 
where all the Drink was, so y‘ y" Depon‘ & ye sd Pardoe did fall to 
drinking again, and after some discourse the said Pardoe did tell yr 
Depon‘ yt Mr. Cotton was come for to demand tobacco of him 
upon the accts. of Thos. Bevins, but the said Pardoe did desire yr 
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depon‘ for to look over Tho. Bevins’ papers & to see if his bill was 
not there among ye papers & the said Pardoe did depart for some 
time out of the roome & did bring some papers in his hand for your 
Deponent to looke over. Yr Depon‘ looking over ye papers did 
find ye said Bevins his bill uncanselled and did give it to the said 
Pardo and yr depon‘ will swear & further saith not. 


Sworn before me the John Heyward 
21 June 1681 
Wm Booth 


The next morning, John Cotton, no doubt, went off with only the 
haziest idea of why he had come to Pardoe’s. As for John Hey- 
ward he shortly afterwards moved to Dorchester County, Mary- 
land having sold his land in Pocosan, York County. He may have 
decided to settle in some safe place where it was easier to conduct 
business than in tide-water Virginia. 


We have fortunately an earlier and more attractive picture of 
John Cotton than the spectacle of how the debtor John Pardoe 
with the aid of John Barleycorn did lay him low. This is in a letter 
from John Cotton’s own pen, and is included by Peter Force as an 
annex to Mrs. An. Cotton’s narrative. It was addressed “to his wife, 
A. C. at Q. Creek from Towne [Jamestown] June 9, 1676.” 


“My deare, 


“Although those who have depicted that fickle Godes Fortune, 
have represented her under various shapes, there by to denote her 
inconstancys; yet do I think there is not anything sublunary sub- 
jected to the vicissetudes of her temper so much as is the condition 
and estate of man-kinde: All things ells partakes somthing of a 
stedfast and perminent decree excepting Man in the state of his 
affaires. The sun is constant in his Annuall progress through the 
Zodiack, the Moone in her changes the other Planits in their 
Asspects : the productions of the Earth have a fixed constant season 
for there groath and increase, when that man (in his creation 
little inferior to the Angles) cannot promise unto-himself a fix’d 
condition on this side Heaven. 

“How many hath thou and I read off, that the sun hath shined 


upon in the East, with honours and Dignities, which his western 
beames hath seen clouded with poverty, reproaches and contumelles. 
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The same moment that saw Ceaser cheife Man in the senate, be- 
held him in a worse condition that the meanest slave in Rome; 
and in less than six howers Phoebus ey’d the Marqus of Ancrey, 
in the midst of his Rustling traine of servitures, not only stream- 
ing out his blood, but spurn’d and drag’d up and down the dirtie 
streets of Paris, by the worst of mecanicks. It is but the tother 
day that I did see N. B. [Nathaniel Bacon] in the condition of a 
Tratour, to be tried for his life, who but a few days before was 
judged the most accomplish’d Gen:man in Verginia to serve his 
King and countrey, at the Councell Table, or to put a stop to the 
insolencies of the Heathen, and the next day raised to his dignities 
againe; Thus doth fortune sport her self with poor mortells, som 
times mount them up into the aire (as Byes do Tennis balls) that 
they may come with the greater violence downe and then a gane 
strike them a gainst the earth that they may with ye greater speed 
mount up in to the Aaire, &c. &c. 
“From Towne, June 9, ’76.” 


Thrilled by the drama he had witnessed but two days earlier the 
writer of this letter laid on his words like an artist plying his brush. 
It has been entered here in full for comparison with a contemporary 
description of the same scene found in “The History of Bacon’s 
and Ingraham’s Rebellion” by an “unknown” author, as follows: 


“And here who can do less then wonder at the muteable and 
impermenent deportments of that blind Godes Fortune; who in the 
morning loads Man with disgraces, and ere night crowns him with 
honours: Sometimes depressing and again ellivating, as her fickle 
humer is to smile or frowne, in the several vicissitudes and changes 
he was subjected to in a very few days.” 


From even a superficial reading of John Cotton’s letter to his 
wife and the “History of Bacon’s and Ingram’s Rebellion” one 
might easily assume that both were written by the same person. 

Dr. Charles M. Andrews, Professor of history at Yale in pub- 
lishing his “Narratives of the Insurrections 1675-1690,” includes 
the “History of Bacon’s and Ingrams Rebellion” which, he states, 
“is of unknown origin.” He gives an interesting account of the ac- 
quisition of the manuscript by Captain Nathaniel Burwell towards 
the close of the XVIII century from an “old and respectable” 
family of the Northern Neck of Virginia and how it finally came 
to rest in the archives of the Virginia Historical Society in 1866 
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after a dispute over its ownership with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Several leaves of the manuscript are missing at the begin- 
ning and end, and many of the remaining leaves are “much injured 
by time.” Dr. Andrews adds: “Though the style is verbose and 
involved the general treatment shows the writer to have been of a 
literary turn of mind, well read, proficient at cards, sport and as- 
tronomy and possessed of an unusual sense of humor.” His com- 
ments might well be applied to what we have already learned as to 
John Cotton. 


Dr. Andrews also notes that the author refers to Major Page as 
“once my servant.” But Mrs. An. Cotton in her narrative describes 
the incident of the hanging as follows: “and one Lieft. Collonel 
Page (one that my husband bought of Mr. Lee when he kep store 
at your [C. H’s] house.” So we are brought to the conclusion that 
it was John Cotton who wrote the “History of Bacon’s and In- 
gram’s Rebellion.” 


A close study of the two writings, vist: the letter “To my wife 
A. C. at Queens Creek” and the long history reprinted in Dr, An- 
drew’s book, reinforces our opinion that John Cotton was the au- 
thor of both. The fanciful twist of ideas, the construction of the 
sentences, the frequent use of similies from classical astronomy ; the 
current use of the same words; even the oddities of spelling in an 
age when orthography was go-as-you-please and markedly personal, 
all point to the same individual as the author of both. 


John Cotton was by no means the only historian of Bacon’s 
Rebellion who wrote as an eye-witness of many of the events, but 
we regard him as the merriest recorded humorist of XVII century 
Virginia. 

There was more than one Cotton named John in the Virginia of 
that epoch, and we spurn the thought that our John Cotton of 
Queen’s Creek might have been the caitiff of those names who 
was haled before the court of Charles City County at Westover in 
1665 charged with “felleinously” taking away a trunk of writings 
belonging to John Rouse. To be sure, this John Cotton was ac- 
quitted because a jury “of considerable Lawful men of this Com.” 
returned a verdict of ignoramus—the equivalent of the Scotch 
“not proven” and as such perhaps unique in Virginia jurispru- 
dence. But my friend Mr. Beverley Fleet assures me that in his 
boyhood in Hanover County the verb to “cotton” another person 
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was still a synonym for “to cheat or steal in a soft, cheap and small 
manner.” Thus do our evil deeds live after us! The making off 
with documents was however in the grand Cottonian manner if 
we are to believe the chronicles of Jacobean times. Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton (1571-1631), the most famous of all Cottons, spent 
his life in collecting documents. That he did so with marked energy 
and a touch of ruthlessness is attested by numerous complaints of 
his contemporaries that he clung stubbornly to papers belonging 
by rights to others. These ugly rumors may have come from rival 
collectors, and were certainly due in part to the uneasiness of 
Stuart Kings over the existence in Sir Robert’s famous collection 
of public documents which made sudden appearances in parliament 
at awkward and inconvenient moments. However, we may well 
believe that the proud possessors of valuable antiquities might 
have felt a certain nervousness at leaving Sir Robert alone in 
their muniment rooms while they went out to dinner. 


No! It is not probable that the agile John Cotton of Charles City 
Court records was our worthy friend from Queen’s Creek in York 
County ; the former may possibly have been the individual of those 
names who was living as late as 1712 and 1713, apparently an Indian 
trader on Blackwater Creek, by then in Prince George County. Gov- 
ernor Spottiswood used this John Cotton’s post as a depot for 
powder and duffle which was to be floated by canoes down to 
Governor Pollock of North Carolina to supply him during the 
Indian disturbances there. 


By this time, the most patient of readers may well ask what has 
become of the writer’s proposal to identify “Mr. C. H. of Yardley, 
Northamptonshire”? The best way to approach this problem is to 
assemble internal evidence found in the narrative of Mrs. An. 
Cotton as to the identity of the man to whom it is addressed. The 
following quotations from the text will best serve that purpose. 


1. “the Verginians put under the conduct of one Collonel [John] 
Washington (him whom you have sometimes seen at your house).” 

2. “One Esgqr. Bacon, newly come into the country, one of the 
councel, and nearly related to your late wife’s father-in-law.” [i.e. 
step-father]. [Owing to the loss of the appropriate parish registers 
we cannot give the name of C. H.’s late wife. Colonel Nathaniel 
Bacon, himself childless, was married twice, each time to a widow 
with children. ] 
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3. “The chiefe men that subscribed it at this meeting [at Middle 
Plantation, at the head of Queen’s Creek] were Coll. Swan, Col. 
Beale, Col. Ballard, Esq. Bray (all foure of the Councell). Col. 
Jordan, Coll. Smith of Purton, Coll. Scarsbrook, Coll. Miller, Col. 
Lawrence [the “brains” of the rebellion] and Mr. Drummond, late 
Governor of Carolina [i.e. Albemarle]; all persons with whom 
you have bin formerly acquainted.” 


4. “It being the onely place (as you do know well enough) for 
those in town [Jamestown] to make a salley at.” 


5. “Greene Spring, where several were condemned to be 
executed, prime actors in the Rebellion xx Mr. Hall [Thomas Hall] 
Clarke of New Kent Court, James Wilson (once your servant) 
and one Lieft. Collonel Page (one that my husband bought of 
Mr. Lee when he kep store at your howse) all four executed at 
Coll. Reads, over against Tindalls Point; and Anthony Arnell (the 
same that did live at your howse), all hanged in chains at West 
Point.’”’ [James Wilson is probably the headright of the patent of 
Nathaniel Bacon, Sr. in 1652; by 1661 James Wilson himself took 
out a patent for 700 acres in New Kent County. Henry Page, whose 
services under indenture had been bought from Mr. [William ?] 
Lee by John Cotton was a carpenter and Nathaniel Bacon the rebel 
general made him a Lieutenant Colonel in his army. Anthony Arnell 
[or Arnold] patented 500 acres in New Kent in 1654. Evidently 
that county was a hot-bed of rebellion, and there it was that 
Nathaniel Bacon Junior died while still in command of the 
situation. | 


From the evidence thus before us, it is clear that “Mr. C. H.” 
had at one time lived in Virginia and had been well acquainted with 
many of the chief men who later took part in Bacon’s Rebellion, 
but that he had left the colony before Nathaniel Bacon Junior 
arrived in 1674. Further we learn that “Mr. C. H.” had married a 
step-daughter of Nathaniel Bacon the elder, the big landowner of 
Kings Creek; and finally that either Mr. Cotton or Mr. Lee had 
‘kep store’ at C. H.’s house in Virginia—the context is not quite 
clear but it is certain that C. H., John Cotton and Mr. Lee were 
known to one another in those earlier days. The problem then is to 
find a “C. H.” in Virginia who might fit these facts. 


There lived in Virginia from the year 1651, when his name first 
appeared in York County records, to 1663 and perhaps later, a Mr. 
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Christopher Harris the existing facts as to whose career in the 
colony do not present any inconsistency with the evidence we have 
gathered. Judging from the dates just mentioned, Christopher 
Harris may have been a ‘cavalier’ refugee in Virginia who returned 
to England after the restoration. 


That Christopher Harris was a personal acquaintance of John 
Cotton is clear from the record of the court in York County in the 
settlement of the estate of Francis Wheeler, a merchant, deceased ; 
The appraisal was made on January 30, 1659 and was taken by 
“Mr. Xopher Harris, Mr. John Stanopp, Mr. Robert Harris [on] 
and Mr. John Cotton, the last three sworn by Mr. Xopher Harris 
(Capt. Ralph Langley who was appointed by ye said court to swear 
yem being weak and unable to attend).’”’ This appraisal was signed 
by Xopher Harris, John Stanop, Robert Harrison and John Cotton. 


As to Christopher Harris’ connection with the Lees, the evidence 
is equally definite. In 1660, George Lee, citizen and grosser (i.e. 
wholesaler) of London appointed his ‘brother’ George Under- 
wood to go to Virginia as attorney to collect all debts and dues 
remaining in the hands of his brother William Lee, or of 
Christopher Harris (W. & M. Ist Series XXIV, 47). Likewise in 
that same year, William Nevett writing from London directs that 
“5 hh. of mault” and “ten bbl. of salt” &c. shipped on the John 
and Sarah, John Limbury, commander, be delivered to Robert 
Whitaire or Richard Merrit and in their absence then to Mr. 
Christopher Harris in Queen’s Creek, York River. With this ship- 
ment came a nephew of George Lee, citizen and grocer of London. 


Whatever landed property Christopher Harris had in York 
County, it had not been acquired by patent. His patents were as 
follows: On April 21, 1658, 450 acres near Rickahock path in 
James City County; in that same county at about this time he sold 
to Captain Daniel Parke 700 acres “commonly called Warrany 
Old Town” which Harris himself had bought from another. In the 
autumn of 1658, he patented 2000 acres in Westmoreland County 
where he seems never to have seated himself because he had deserted 
same before 1663. 

There was a Clement Harris in Virginia during part of this time, 
who appears to have been a younger relative of Christopher. He is 
mentioned but twice in the records, as far as we are aware, and 
when last heard of was headed for London. In Christopher Harris’ 
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patent of 1658 in James City County the first name among his 
headrights was “Clemt. Harris twice.”” This means that Christopher 
had twice paid the passage from England to Virginia for Clement. 
On April 4, 1659 York Court appointed Clem. Harris, with others, 
to inspect a quantity tobacco in dispute and report on same to the 
High Court of Admiralty in London. The principais in this dispute 
were Mr. William Lee, plaintiff and Captain John Price com- 
mander of the ship Honor, a vessel well known in the Virginia 
trade and lately commanded by Captain Thomas Harrison. 

In view of Mrs. An. Cotton’s effort to conceal the identity of 
“C. H.” to whom she addressed her narrative directed to Yardley in 
Northamptonshire, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that we 
of two and a half centuries later cannot secure direct evidence as 
to his name. Such evidence as has been set forth in these pages is 
purely circumstantial. If, however, there was a man of those 
initials on the records of Yardley, Northamptonshire, about the 
date when Mrs. Cotton wrote, and if we find that he was of the 
same name as the man we know to have been in Virginia a few 
vears earlier, we pass out of the realm of mere conjecture and 
enter the stage of probability. 

The (printed) Calendar of Acts of Administration from 1546 to 
1676 in the Court of the Archdeaconry of Northamptonshire con- 
tains two items of appraisals of personal property of decedents as 
follows: 

1. Christopher Harris, 1672, appraiser of the estate of William 
Bat’en in the parish of Potterspury. The surety for the widow of 
deceuent was a yeoman named Hewes of Yardley Gobion. 

2. Christopher Harris, 1674, appraiser of the estate of William 
Browne the elder, of Yardley Gobion in the parish of Potterspury. 

The calendars of this probate court contain references to Harrises 
during several preceding generations, among whom the given name 
of Christopher is not uncommon. A search of the original records 
and especially of the wills themselves might, just possibly, produce 
some direct evidence that this Christopher Harris of 1672 and 1674 
was the same man we knew in Virginia. At the present juncture in 
world affairs, however, such research is not, alas! possible for the 
writer of this “foot-note.” 

Mrs. An. Cotton, in her description of Bacon’s Rebellion, en- 
titles it “Our Late Troubles in Virginia.” We who have lived on 
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into the Year of Grace 1942 are facing our own very “Present 
Troubles”. May we meet them as cheerfully and courageously as 
did John Cotton and Annis his wife. 


Note:—Mrs. Cotton tells us that “C. H.” had married a step- 
daughter of Nathaniel Bacon the elder. An entry in the records of 
York County, Virginia, found too late to be included in the text of 
the “‘foot-note” above, serves further to identify “C. H.” 


On March 18, 1660 (1661) Nathaniel Bacon agrees “in con- 
sideration of a deed of sale past in writing this day betwixt Xopher 
Harris and Anne his wife of the one part and Nathaniel Bacon of 
the other part . . to pay 250 pounds sterl. at three several pay- 
ments”: £80 on demand receipt for which is acknowledged by 
Christopher Harris and Ann his wife, and £90 on the tenth of the 
following February in bills of exchange payable in London; the 
balance on February 10, 1662 (1663) in bills of exchange on 


London. 


This would seem to indicate that Mrs. Ann Harris was disposing 
of her inheritance in Virginia and that she and her husband were 
going to England. 

On February 25, 1660 (1661) Christopher Harris for the last 
time took his seat on the bench of the York County Court (Com- 
mission of the Peace).—F. B. H. 


Authorities (other than those of which specific citation is given in the 
text) : The records of York County, Virginia; The records of Charles City 
County Virginia as given in the transcripts of Mr. Beverley Fleet; The 
Virginia Land Patents as found in Mrs. Nugents “Cavaliers and Pioneers” ; 
“Genealogical Gleanings in England,” by Henry F. Waters; The Three 
Quarterly Magazines published in Virginia as indexed by Dr. E. G. Swem. 








“MAIDS FOR WIVES” 
By Mrs. Henry LoweE.t Cook 


Owing to the novelty of a mass-movement of potential brides 
across three thousand miles of water, the arrival in Virginia, 1620 
and 1621 of those one hundred and forty-seven “maids for wives,” 
as they were officially termed, has received more attention at the 
hands of facetious writers than it warranted. These writers have 
gone so far as to give the false impression that the said maids were 
the first English women to come to the first permanent English 
colony in this country; hence the wives and mothers who founded 
this nation. This has been assumed, despite the numerous records 
of wives and daughters who came with their husbands and fathers, 
to say nothing of the many children born in Virginia to those first 
English families before it was even suggested to offer the induce- 
ment of free transportation to “maids young and uncorrupt to make 
wifes” to the “publick tenants.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to prove exactly why these young 
women were induced to come; when and in what ships they came; 
also to prove that it was not they who were referred to by that first 
Constitutional Convention, which met at Jamestown July 30, and on 
Saturday, July 31, 1619,’ formally adopted our country’s first 
written Constitution. It was drafted by the Colony’s Council in 
London but was amended before adoption by the elected delegates 
in Virginia with the provision that the colonists’ wives receive the 
same bonuses in land as themselves because 

“in a newe plantation it is not known which be the most 
necessary man or woman’? 

This chivalrous tribute was paid to the wives and daughters who 
had shared with those early colonists hardships and dangers to 
wrest a wilderness from paganism and savagery, of whose descend- 
ants it was said in London at the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion, that in Virginia 

“one meets with the Descendants of the Oldest Families in 


the American Dominion still possessed of the dignity & 
consequence enjoyed by their ancestors.’”* 


‘Jour. H. B. 1619-1658/9, pp. 6, 7. 
2Tbid. 
8Richard Oswald to Lord Dartmouth, February 9, 1775, in his “Plan for 
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To arrive at a correct understanding of the real status of those 
“maids for wives,” one must have a clear understanding of the 
true status of the Colony itself. It is impossible in a restricted mono- 
graph such as this, to recite in detail the romantic and dramatic 
history of the antecedents of the Virginia Charter of 1606 and its 
revision of 1609. Those antecedents were not, as generally assumed, 
the succession of earlier patents granted to private concerns and 
individuals for “discovery and trade,” although the early ones all 
had clauses for provisional colonization required by the law of 
nations at that time in order to establish title. The Virginia Charters 
provided for both discovery and trade as essentials to the life and 
development of the colony without which no colony or nation can 
thrive. 

The Charter of 1606 providing for a Southern Virginia Colony 
and a Northern Virginia Colony, together with its offspring, the 
Virginia Charter of incorporation of 1609 and the New England 
Charter of 1620; and the Colonies to which and for which those 
Charters were granted, were the crystalization and culmination of 
the plans “blueprinted” in 1584 and early 1585 by Sir Philip 
Sidney and his brother-in-law, Captain Christopher Carleil, for 
“Planting upon the Main of America” Sidney’s envisioned Nation 
(“Emporium”), “for the confluence of all Nations that love, or pro- 
fess any kind of vertue or commerce.’”* 

The immediate and specific purpose of this proposed Nation 
“upon the Main of America,” was to serve as a bar to world- 
domination by the fanatical, unscrupulous and ruthless seeker after 
world-power, the Spanish scion of the Austrian House of Haps- 
burg, Philip II of Spain.® In projecting his dream of such a Nation, 
young Sidney builded infinitely better than he knew. Surely vision 
such as his can penetrate the centuries and witness this Mighty 
Oak of a Nation grown from the seedling he planted, fulfilling 
the very mission for which it was originally designed—the mission 
for which young Sidney strove and laid down his life while still 
in the flower of his youth—in defense of Holland then devastated 
by a fiendish tyrant of Austro-Germanic origin. Sir Philip Sidney 
lies entombed in bomb-shattered St. Paul’s in London: 


breaking up the American Confederacy by detaching Virginia.” Dartmouth 
Papers, Steven’s Facsimilies, Library of Congress. 

4See Genesis of the United States, by Alexander Brown, pp. 11-15. Referred 
to hereinafter as Genesis. SI bid. 11-15. 
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“His Body hath England, for she it bred: 
Netherlands his Bloud, in her defense shed, 
The Heavens hath his Soule; the Arts have his fame: 
All Souldiers the Griefe; the World his good Name.”® 
The war between England and Spain, brewing for years, burst 
into open conflict just as Sidney and Carleil in co-operation with 
Sir Francis Drake, were ready to launch the initial phase of their 
scheme (the famous Sidney-Drake expedition, 1585-1586) to rid 
the Atlantic of the menace of Spain’s armed merchantmen.’ At- 
tempts at colonization were rendered infeasible for the duration 
of the war (1585-1604), as Raleigh learned to his grief from the 
disastrous fate of his “Lost Colony of Roanoke”—lost because pre- 
mature. 


Although neither Sidney nor Carleil lived to see the fruition of 
their fond hope of a New World Nation that should be a cross- 
section of the best in Old World civilization, their dream did not 
die with them; for the Lieutenant of Carleil’s own company on 
the Sidney-Drake expedition was a young man named Thomas 
Gates. He must have become thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the purposes of that expedition, for 


“Sir Thomas Gates had the honour to all posterity to be 
the first named in his Majesty’s Patent of grant of Vir- 
ginia and was the first who by his wisdom, valour and 
industry, accompanied with exceeding paines and patience 
in the midst of so many difficulties laid a foundation of 
that prosperous estate of the Collonie, which afterward in 
the vertue of those beginnings did proceed.”® 


So reads the tribute paid him at the Virginia Court held in 
London, November 17, 1619. “By his wisdom,” the procedure 
outlined by Carleil as the wisest preliminary course to pursue in 
founding a colony, was followed in Virginia, 1607: 


“That 100 men be conveyed thither to remain one whole 
year, who with friendly entreaty of the people [the na- 
tives] may enter into the better knowledge of the country, 
and gather [learn] what commodities may be hereafter 
expected from it.’”® 


6Tbid. 1003. 

7 Ibid. 11-15. 

8Genesis 894-5; 1 Records of the Virginia Company, 267. This will be 
referred to herein after as VC, with number of volume and page. 

®Genesis 11; Hakluyt iii. 
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(Both Raleigh, for his Roanoke Colony ; and the North Virginia 
Company for Sagadahoc, adopted Carleil’s plan; but other factors 
disrupted those attempts.) 


Seconding Gates in executing Sidney’s “model,” were men 
or their sons whom Sidney had imbued with the enthusiasm 
and eloquence for which he was noted. During that one year 
in Holland where Sidney served under his uncle, the Earl of 
Leicester, before an enemy bullet struck him down (1586)— 


“he proceeded so far with the united Provinces [Dutch 
States] as they yielded to assist and second the ships of 
his sovereign under his charge, with a fleet of their own 
... Also he won 30 gentlemen of great bloud and state 
here in England, every man to sell one hundred pounds 
[worth of] land to second and countenance his first fleet 
with a stronger one . . . He contrived this new intended 
Plantation, not like an asylum for fugitives, a Bellum 
Piraticum for Banditti, or any such base Ramas of people; 
but as an Emporium for the confluence of all Nations 
that love, or profess any kind of vertue or Commerce. 
Wherein to incite those that tarried at home to adventure 
[invest], he propounded the hope of a sure, and rich 
return. 

To Martiall men he opened wide the door of sea and 
land for fame and conquest. 

To the nobly ambitious the far state of America to win 
honour in. 

To the religious divine, besides a new Apostolicall call- 
ing of the lost heathen to the Christian faith, a large field 
of reducing poor Christians misled by the Idolatry of 
Rome, to their mother Primitive Church [he refers here, 
of course, to the Spanish in America]. 

To the ingenuously industrious, variety of riches for 
new mysteries and new manufacteries to work upon. 

To the merchant, with a simple people [the natives] 
a fertile, and inexhausted earth [market]. 

To the fortune-bound, liberty. 


To the curious, a fruitful womb of innovation.” 


Thus did Sir Philip Sidney “blueprint” these United States of 
America ; though the war and his untimely death prevented his exe- 
cuting any part of his plan in person. 


Life of Sir Philip Sidney, Chapter VII, pp. 70-118, by Sir Fulke Greville, 
1909 edition, Clarendon Press. 
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Among Sidney’s relatives and friends “of great bloud and state” 
in England who by large subscriptions in money or weight of their 
own influence or both, helped Sir Thomas Gates transmute Sidney’s 
vision of the “new intended Plantation” upon the “Main of Amer- 
ica” into reality," was his younger brother, Sir Robert Sidney, 
scarcely less distinguished than Philip. Sir Robert also rendered 
notable service in the Low Countries and in other ways for which 
he received signal favors from Queen Elizabeth and was elevated 
to the peerage by King James I. Then there was also Sidney’s 
sister Mary, Countess of Pembroke, subject of his “Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia.” It was her son and Sidney’s nephew, the 
Earl of Pembroke, who subscribed a very large fortune for that 
day patenting thirty thousand acres of land in Virginia, and for 
whom the Rappahannock was called Pembroke River for a time. 


Sir John Conway, likewise, rendered distinguished service for 
the liberation of Holland from Spain. He married the sister of Sir 
Fulke Greville,** Sidney’s most intimate friend and biographer. 
Sir John was the father of Sir Edward Conway who had so much 
to do with Virginia affairs, and also the father of Mary, wife of 
William Tracy, Esq., son of Sir John Tracy and brother of Sir 
John Tracy, Jr., and Sir Thomas Tracy. Mary (Conway) Tracy 
accompanied her husband to Virginia, September, 1620, with their 
daughter, Joyce, who married Captain Nathaniel Powell (both 
slain in the massacre of 1622). With them came their son Thomas 
and the young cousin, Frances Greville, who married soon after 
arrival, Nathaniel West, youngest brother of Lord Delaware. 
At the time of the Virginia Muster of 1624-5, “Mrs. Francis 
West, widdow”’ with her infant son, Nathaniel, was staying with 
her brother-in-law, Captain Francis West. Shortly after that, she 
married Abraham Peirsey, Esq., of the Virginia Council. Peirsey 
died January, 1627, whereupon Frances married about a year later, 
Captain Samuel Mathews, Esq., also of the Council, becoming the 
mother of his two sons, Samuel Jr., Governor of Virginia,** and 
Francis. 


11These references to Sidney’s relatives and friends are all in Brown’s Gen- 
esis, in alphabetical order, end of second volume, except details about Sir John 
Conway, there being only slight reference to him in sketch of Sir Edward 
Conway in Brown. 

12Visitation of Warwickshire, 1619 ; also Throckmorton pedigree in Genesis ; 
also Tracy. 

13William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Vol. 15, pp. 299-303. 
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Reverend Richard Hakluyt named in the Virginia Patent with 
Gates, was an ardent advocate of English colonization in America; 
and his writings had much to do with popularizing the movement 
and securing the patent of 1606. His “Divers Voyages” (1582) 
was dedicated to Philip Sidney; and his “Principal Navigations” 
(1589) was dedicated to Sir Francis Walsingham, the father-in- 
law of Sidney and Carleil, an able statesman and staunch Protestant. 
Walsingham sent Hakluyt to Paris in October, 1583, to make 
“diligent inquirie of such things as might yield any light unto our 
Western discoveries in America,” and particularly, to find out what 
projects Spain and France might have in prospect. Walsingham, 
too, died before permanent English colonization in America was 
effected. 

Captain Edward Maria Wingfield, another veteran of the war 
in the Netherlands where he was taken prisoner, was also named 
in the patent with Gates and Hakluyt—and was one of the van- 
guard of “100 men” who came in 1607. He was chosen President 
of the Colony when the sealed box containing the names of the 
Council, was opened at Cape Henry, April 26, 1607. Sir George 
Somers, the fourth patentee named in the patent, did not come 
with the initial “one hundred” in 1607; but he had rendered 
signal service in helping rid the Atlantic of Spanish armed 
vessels that continued to infest that ocean after the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada (1588). Conspicuous among Virginia’s 
first “hundred men,” were Captain John Martin who commanded 
one of the vessels in the Sidney-Drake expedition in 1585; and 
Captain Christopher Newport who achieved the outstanding feat 
of establishing Virginia as the first permanent English Colony by 
safely landing those first hundred men and continuing to bring 
colonists, including women and children; and munitions, Newport 
had previously distinguished himself by ridding the Atlantic of 
Spain’s largest and richest cargo vessel. 

According to Captain George Percy, Virginia’s earliest and 
ablest historian, another veteran of the war in the Low Countries, 
all of those first hundred colonists were veterans of that war. 
In one place in his journal, he speaks of “The Captaine [Newport], 
and the rest of the Gentlemen, and other Soldiers . . .”™* 

M4Genesis 155—the “seventh day” of Percy’s Discourse. All officers were 


rated as gentlemen regardless of their antecedents. The “other soldiers” were 
listed by Smith as laborers. Elsewhere we learn they were “footmen”, that is, 
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That vanguard of 1607, of ‘Gentlemen and other soldiers” who 
had fought to help liberate Holland from fanatical tyranny and 
safeguard England from invasion by that same tyranny, did not 
come to Virginia to break ground as hirelings of a “purely com- 
mercial company.” They were the first of the Virginia colonists, 
for all of whom the charter of 1606 was framed and granted; and 
who as colonists together with the “adventurers,” for themselves 
and those to follow, were incorporated under the revised charter 
of 1609. 


Those ex-officers and soldiers came to build homes. To this end 
they brought a mason, a bricklayer, blacksmith for the metal work 
and four carpenters—skilled labor to show the rest of them how 
to do the work—for work they did, all being “equal heere’’, accord- 
ing to Wingfield,® in the heavy task before them of seeking 
and testing the country’s resources for the sustenance and main- 
tenance of a civilized population such as they themselves repre- 
sented. 


None understood better than the Virginia Council and officers 
in London, the true status of the colony and their own relation to 
it. At the Virginia Court in London, October 15, 1623, the mem- 
bers of the Company present were asked to act upon the King’s 
proposal that they surrender their charter for a new one con- 
firming all their privileges but providing for a simpler form of 
general government. The answer was, there were too few present 
to decide on short notice such a weighty matter, that they needed 
more time to confer with the other adventurers, and “all the 
Planters in Virginia W™ are equally enteressed [interested] in his 
Ma” graceous Letters Pattents.’”* 


The following March, four prominent colonists who favored 
the proposed change in government and who had been appointed by 
the King to report on the state of the Colony, took it upon them- 
selves to suggest to the General Assembly then in session, to 


foot soldiers. The terms “cavalry” and “infantry” had not come into use. They 
were “horsemen” and “footmen.” 

15In seeking homes in the wilderness of Virginia on land due them as bo- 
nuses, they were the prototypes of the Virginia veterans of the American 
Revolution who pushed over the mountains for like purpose. Cincinnati, Ohio 
derived its name from the members of the newly created Society of the Cin- 
cinnati who settled at and near there in large numbers. 


162 VC 470. 
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“voluntarily submit” to the revocation of the Charter. The terse 
reply of the Assembly was, “When our consent to the surrender 
of the Pattents shall be required, will be the most proper time to 
reply.’’?” 

The term “company” is the one most commonly used to desig- 
nate corporations and it was used in the corporate title of the 
Colony—‘The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and Plant- 
ers...” The Treasurer was really the head or President. Head- 
quarters being in London, of course the directorate (the “Council 
for Virginia”) and the general business meetings (the “Courts”), 
open to all members of the Company, adventurers and planters 
or colonists alike, were held in London. This was the main reason 
for the dissolution of the Company, as it placed the control in the 
hands of the adventurers; while factions arose among them, con- 
tending for the control, all to the disadvantage of the colonists who 
with few exceptions, were unable to attend the Courts. 


For expediency, “Company” was used when referring to the 
London end of the business, “Colony” or “Plantation” when refer- 
ring to the operating end, in Virginia. In other words, “Company,” 
“Colony” and “Plantation” were synonymous, so far as the cor- 
poration was concerned. The evidence in the two documents quoted 
below leaves no room for doubt as to this. 


To make a long and complicated but very interesting story short, 
the King had the Charter revoked by process of law, the reasons 
for which form another narrative, as do the other factors that led 
up to “the humble petition of Captain William Button employed by 
the Planters in Virginia.” The undated petition, addressed “To 
The Lords Commissioners for Plantations in generall,” was 
evidently presented some time in the summer of 1634. It plead in 
part, “that your Lordships will be pleased by your letters to as- 
sure ye Planters in Virginia that they shall as soon as may be, be 
incorporated & made a Bodie politick againe & may for ye present 
enjoy their estates & Trades with ye same freedom & priviledges 
that they did before ye recalling of theire pattents.” 


The Privy Council replied to this petition on behalf of the King, 
in a letter dated “Whitehall, July 22, 1634,” and addressed, “To 


Jour. H. B. 1619-1658/9, 40. 
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Our very loving friends the Governor and Council in Virginia.” 


It reads in part: 


“After Our hearty commendations, Wee have thought 
fitt hereby to let you know, That His Majesty of his 
Royall favour, and for the better encouragement of the 
Planters there doth let you know That ’tis not intended 
that Interests which men have setled when you were a 
corporation...” (See Appendix I) 


Here we have a clear and definite declaration by the King and the 
Privy Council, in this letter to the Virginians, which proves beyond 
question that it was the Colony itself—not a private commercial 
company, that constituted the corporation. The “Company” in 
London was the Colony’s general government much as the admin- 
istration in Washington is our general government. In short, 
these United States of America are not a by-product of any private 
trading company. 


Income from the sale of Virginia stock went into financing 
the venture. This falling short, lottery was resorted to for a 
time. But there was the overhead that called for a regular income 
—salaries of officers both in England and Virginia and the other 
routine of government. A novel scheme was adopted for this. The 
one thing of which there was an abundance was land. The plan 
for public revenue was, to apportion certain tracts of land for each 
of the several offices and for specific purposes, such as the proposed 
College and pay of the clergy. Then also, a large tract was set aside 
in each of the four subdivisions called the “Corporation of Hen- 
rico,” “Corporation of Charles City,” “Corporation of James City” 
and “Corporation of Elizabeth City,” also referred to occasionally 
as “boroughs,” since each was supposed to erect a city as its 
capital. These four tracts were for the use of the English end of 
the corporation and known as Company Land. Tenants were to 
be sent over by the Company, the allottments in proportion to the 
proposed salaries. 


This arrangement, be it understood, had nothing whatever to do 
with furnishing private plantations with servants or tenants. They 
provided their own but usually through the Company officials who 
arranged for the transportation. 
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The terms upon which tenants were employed, as entered in the 
records of the Company were: 
“Every man transported into Virginia, with intent to 
inhabit as tenants to the Common Land of the Company 
or to the public land, shall be freely landed there at the 
charge of the Company: And shall be furnished with pro- 
visions of victuall for one whole yeare next after his 
arrivall, as also of Cattle: And with apparell, weapons 
tools and implements, both of house and labour, for his 
necessary use. He shall enjoy the ratable moyte of all the 
profits that shall be raised of the land on which he shall 
be Planted, as well Corne and Cattle, as other commodities 
whatsoever: the other halfe being due to the Owners of 
the Land. He shall be tied by covenant, to continue upon 
that Land for the Tearme of seven yeares: which being 
expired, it shal be in his choyse, whether to continue there 
or remove to any other place, at his own will and plea- 
sure,’”8 
Through short-sighted economy, only single men were sent as 
tenants for the first several years. As they were free to become 
planters in their own right upon the expiration of their tenancy, 
with fifty acres of their own land and the privilege of “augmenting” 
that under given conditions, most of them were doomed to bache- 
lorhood if they continued to reside in the Colony, as the only 
marriageable girls of their own class in Virginia were the maids 
accompanying or brought over for the comparatively few married 
couples and families. These were not allowed to remain single long, 
as witness the marriages of John Laydon and Anne Burras (the 
maid of Mistress Forrest who had braved the unknown with her 
husband, “Thomas Forrest, gent.” in 1608; the “first gentlewoman 
and woman servant to arrive in this Colony’’*®) and one Thomas 
Powell and the maid of Mrs. Horton, who married while the pas- 
sengers of the ill-fated Seaventure were marooned at Bermuda. 
The result was that “after gaining a little wealth,” these former 
tenants returned to England, some really to find wives and then 
come back to Virginia. But upon the arrival of Sir George Yeard- 
ley in April, 1619, to again serve as Governor, he was impressed 
by the probable loss of a substantial yeomanry in the departure 
of these men and reported the situation to Sir Edwin Sandys, then 
Treasurer of the Company. 


183 VC 314. 
%Captain John Smith’s “Works,” 438; 445; 456, Arber edition. 
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It was at the Virginia Court in London, held November 3, 1619, 
that it was first suggested by Sir Edwin Sandys, that one hundred 
“maids young and uncorrupt” be sent to Virginia to become 
“wifes”—“These woemen if they marry to the publiq ffarmers, 
to be transported at the charges of the Company; If otherwise, 
then those that takes them to wife pay the said Company their 
charges of transportation.” This was repeated on November 17th 
and approved.” 


We learn from the Annual report read at the Quarter Court 
held in London, May 17, 1620, that only ninety maids were sent. 
The following items from those minutes speak for themselves : 


“A Note of the Shipping Men and Provisions sent to Virginia 
by the Treasurer and ye Company Anno 1619 


The Bona Nova of 200 Tunn sent in August 1619 with 120 Persons 

The Dutie of 070 Tunn sent in January 1619 with 051 psons. 

The Jonathan of 350 Tunn sent in ffebruary 1619, 200 psons.* 

The Tryall of 200 Tunn sent in ffebruary 1619, 040 psons & 60 kine 

The ffaulcon, 150 Tunn sent in ffebruary 1619, 036 psons. & 52 kine 
& 4 mares 

The Marchant of London 300 Tunn sent in March 1619 with 200 
psons. 

The Swan of Barnstable, 100 Tunn sent in March wth 071 psons. 

The [Francis] Bona Venture, 240 Tunn sent in April 1620 wth 153 
psons. 
Besides these sett out by the Treasurer and Company ther hath 
beene sett outt by particular Adventurers for pryvate plantations: 
The Garland of 250 Tunn in June 1619 wth 45 persons who are 
yet deteyned in the Summer Islands. 

A Ship of Bristoll of 80 Tunn sent in September 1619 wth 45 
Persons. 

There are allso two Ships in providing to be shortlie gone for 
about 300 Personns more to be sent by pryvate adventurers 


RF PRD iccerseeecavassnnspetinrsiceientieitiecinmniiticecotshibiieiiaehilans 300 Persons 
Sume of the Persons................--...-.--s00- 1261 
Whereof in eight Ships sent out by the Threr. 
Es TD siicccenssecieiieiitstnininnesabliniatvnniceecetele 871 


21 VC 256; 269. 

*The italics appearing in this and all other documents herein quoted have 
been employed by the author of this article to bring out clearly the specific 
items in those quotations which are under discussion.—Editor. 

+“Threr.” is an old abbreviation for treasurer using the Greek Thesaurus (a 
treasury) which accounts for the “h.”—M. W. H. 
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Of these there are sent for Publique and other Pious uses these 
ensuing : 
Tenants for the Gouvenors Land (& besides 50 sent ye 


PINE MID circceinsinctnntirncieniimieinitiincitnasniinnsinannaiipiieiia 080 
Tenants for the Commmpemnien 0 srn nasa snancsccsstesscietvnssinis 130 
Teoma Ger Cin Cite Tannese scnicsnccorncnsesinnctieins 100 

Tenants for the Mynisters Gleab Land...................... ils 050 
Young Maydens to make wives for so many of 

EN I a resisuiisittiidtasinaitinsinionanntninnticiininican 090 
Boyes to make apprentices for those Tenants............-.2..-.-sss00+0+ 100 
Soon Ger Cee TP icissesiicscncesenissncnctonneesnisiscnissaiiicamniaiiiaal 050 


Men sent by their labours to beare up the Charge of bringing 
upp thirty of the Infidles Children in true religion and 
CEMNNIAN ssiisnineonsnscnititaptctiganssdtablssiieeliliniadinsonwiamcitigpiiainadnciplaaiia 050 


Sume of ye persons for Publique use is................-..+20+0-+++ 650 
The 611 remayninge are sentt for pryvate Plantations.”™ 


It is in a letter from the Council in Virginia to the Virginia 
Company that we learn, “Mr. Treasurer [George Sandys, who 
was treasurer of the Colony] hath received a booke for the ac- 
compts concerning the Tobacco sent home for the fifty youths 
sent in the dewtie [Duty], and the maides in the Jonathan and 
London Merchant .. .”. 


In the meantime, Speaker John Pory wrote to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
June 12, 1620, that the London Merchant and the Jonathan “came 
to anchor in this porte” the 27th of May; that the Jonathan lost 
“25 of your land people at sea besides Mr. Rand ye Master and 
three mariners and some more of the passengers now dead on 
shore.” 


While the records do not specify the number of maids in each 
of these ships, they are the only vessels mentioned anywhere as 
bringing any maids during the fiscal year May, 1619 to May, 1620. 
As these two vessels carried a total of six hundred and fifty pas- 
sengers, it is far from a foregone conclusion that those ninety 
maids were all of the women passengers aboard. In fact, we have 
proof to the contrary. For instance, among the passengers on 
the London Merchant, were Christopher Branch, “gentleman,” 


211 VC 351; 3 Ibid. 115-116. 
224VC 16 
283 VC 301. 
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and his wife Mary (Addie) Branch who, as the records prove, were 
married in London before Sandys first proposed the sending of 
maids for wives.” 


On June 22, 1620, the Virginia Council in London announced 
it had been resolved, “by the blessing of God, to set out this yeare 
at public charge to Virginia eight hundred choice persons of the 
qualities ensuing : 


“400 Tenants for the Companies lands, 200 for Eliza- 
beth City ; at Henrico 100; At Charles City 100; att James 
City there are 100 already. 

100 Tenants for the various Virginia officers: 10 to the 
Deputy of the College; 40 to the Company’s Deputy ; 20 
to the Secretary; 10 more besides 50 alreadie sent to the 
Mynisters and 20 to the Phisition. 

100 young maydes to make wives as the former 90 
lately sent. 

100 Boyes more for Apprentizes likewise to the Public 
Tennts. 

100 Servants to be disposed among the old Planters 
which they exceedingly desire and will pay the Company 
their charges with very great thanks.” 

As the treasury of the Company had long since become ex- 
hausted, these special features had to be underwritten by voluntary 
subscriptions. The novelty of sending maids for wives seems to 
have worn off considerably, for none of the proposed second 
lot of one hundred had been sent up to May 23, 1621, on which 
date the Company was told of a “gentleman of good account and 
sufficiency” who would “undertake to procure and transport to 
Virginia at an easie rate” a good number of “young men and 
maydes .. .” The Company thought well of it but did not have 
the means” as what money had been paid in for the maids venture 


24Marriage Licenses, London, Harleian Society Publications, volume XXVI, 
Part 2nd, page 78: “September 2, 1619—Christopher Branche, Gentleman, 
and Mary Addie, spinster, daughter of Francis Addie of Darton, County 
York, husbandman; at St. Peter’s Westcheap, London.” (Branch of Abing- 
don, p. 77, by James Branch Cabell.) 

In 6 Tyler’s Quarterly, the late Dr. Tyler erroneously stated, “the emigrant 
William [sic] Branch with his wife and son Thomas, came to Virginia in 
1619, in the service of Lieutenant Thomas Osborne who paid for his passage.” 
On having his attention called to wherein he had misinterpreted the Muster 
of 1624/5, Dr. Tyler made the following correction in 7 Tyler’s, p. 49: 
“It is a mistake to class Christopher Branch in 1625 as among the servants 
of Osborne. He was a freeman.” 


253 VC 313; 1 VC 391. 26] VC 477. 
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rere had already been contracted for, as shown by the letter?” from 

- of the Company to the Governor and Council in Virginia, August 
12, 1621, sent by the Marmaduke : 

iced “We send you in this Shipp one widdow and eleven 

are maids for wives for the people in Virginia there hath been 

the especial care had in the choice of them; for there hath not 


been any one of them receaved but upon good Commen- 
dation, as by a noat herewith sent you may perceive; 
We praye youe all therefore in generall to take them into 
your care; and more especially to you Mr. Pountis, that 
at their first landing they may be housed, lodged and pro- 
vided for diet till they be marryed . . . and in case they 
cannot be presently Marryed we desire they may be putt 
to several householders that have wives till they can be 
provided of husbands; there are neare fifty more which 
are shortly to come, are sent by our most honourable Lord 
and Treasurer the Earle of Southampton and certain 
worthie gentlemen, who taking into their consideration, 
that the Plantation can never flourish until families be 
planted . . . for the reimburseing of whose charges, itt is 
ordered that every man that marries them give 120 pound 
weight of the best leafe Tobacco, and in case any of them 
dye that proportion must be advanced to make it upp upon 
those that survive ... And though we are desirous that 


ex- : ; 
the mariadge be free according to the law of nature, yett 

wid would we not have those maids deceived and married to 

to servants, but only to such freemen or tenants as have 

nd means to maintain them: we pray you therefore to be fa- 

ich thers to them in this business, not enforcing them to 

wal Marrie against their wills; neither send them to be serv- 
ants, save in case of extremities, for we would have their 

to condition so much bettered as multitudes may be allured 

nd thereby to come unto you: and you may assure such 

ive men as marry those weomen that the first servants sent 

ire over by the Company shalbe consigned to them; it being 
our intent to preserve families, and to prefer married 

VI men before single persons . . . To conclude—the Company 

an, for some weighty reasons too long to relate, have ordered 

nty that no man marryinge these weomen expect the propor- 

ng- tion of land usually alotted for every head; which to 

_ avoid clamor or trouble hereafter you shall do well to 

in give them notice of.” 

ter It is this record that carries proof of the statement at the out- 

= set of this narrative, that the maids for wives did not share in 


273 VC 493-4. The Earl of Southampton had just been elected to succeed 
Sir Edwin Sandys as Treasurer of the Company. 
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the provision adopted at the Constitutional Convention, July 31, 
1619—for “shares [of land] for our wives as for ourselves.” As 
will be seen further on, this provision helps to determine for a 
few of the passengers on the ships that brought the maids, that 
said passengers were not of that group. 


A letter of September 11, 1621 from the Council and Company 
in London to the Governor and Council in Virginia, sent by the 
Warwick, carries the following item: 


“By this ship and the Pinace called the Tyger, we 
also send as many maids & yong weomen as will make upp 
the number of fiftie, with those twelve formerly sent in 
the Marmaduk; which we hope shall be received with 
the same Christian pietie and charitie as they are sent 
from hence; the providing for them at their first land- 
ing, and disposing of them in Mariadge (which is our 
chief intent) we leave to your care & wisdom to take 
that order as may most conduce to their good, and satis- 
faction of the adventurers for the charges disbursed in 
setting them forth ... We have used extraordinary dilli- 
gence and care in the choice of them and have received 
none of them we have not had good testimony of their 
honest life and cariadge, which together with their names 
we send here inclosed for the satisfaction of such as shall 
marry them ... Your favours and care will we hope marry 
all unto honest and sufficient men .. . but if any of them 
shall unwarily or fondly bestow herself (for liberty 
of Mariadge we dare not infrindge) uppon such as shall 
not be able to give present satisfaction, we desire as soon 
as abilitie shalbe they be compelled to pay the true quan- 
titie of tobacco.’ 

Unfortunately nothing is now known of the important inclosures 
referred to in this letter. 


Still far short of the quota desired, they tried to make up the 
deficiency by pressing the matter at the Quarter Court held in 
London on November 21, 1621: 


“Whereby the Planters minds may be the faster tyed to 
Virginia by the bonds of Wyves and Children, care hath 
been taken to provide them younge handsome and hon- 
estly educated mayds whereof 60 are already sent to 
Virginia being such as were especially recommended unto 
the Company for their good bringinge up by their par- 
ents or friends of good worth which maydes are to be 
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disposed in marriage to the most honest and industrious 
Planters who are to defray and satisfie the adventurers 
the charges of their passages and provisions at such rate 
as they and the Adventurers Agents there shall agree... 
In the furtherance of which Christian Action divers of 
the Adventurers had underwritt divers good sumes of 
money none under 8li whereby the whole Some of the 
Roll did already amount to 800li as may appeare by the 
subscriptions.”™ 


As we shall see, only fifty-seven really reached Virginia; and 
as we shall see further, these were the last “maids for wives” 
ever sent to Virginia, although the Rolls were still kept open. 
On November 26, 1621, the Council of the Virginia Company in 
London, again wrote the Governor and Council in Virginia (This 
letter sent by the Discovery) : 


“Our last unto you were by the Warwick and Tyger 
which departed hence about the middle of September 
with a Magazine of 2000 £ ... and about fiftie maids 
which we hope are ere this safely arived with you...” 


On December 5, 1621, The Virginia Council in London again 
wrote the Governor and Council in Virginia: 


“We writt unto you very lately by the Discovery... 
for the supplies of the Magazine and Maids formerly sent 
in the Marmaduke, Warwick and Tyger we assure our- 
selves that things are in that forwardness of a good re- 
turn.” 


In January, 1621-22, the Council in Virginia wrote to the Lon- 
don Company: 


“. . . the Warwick arrived here at James Cittie the 
19th of December . . . Wee have taken as great care as 
possible (without any provision at all) for the well dis- 
posing of the maids sent in the Marmaduke and the 
Warwick and could wish that the next supply may bring 
some small provision with them .. . until they may be 
conveniently disposed of .. . Martins Hundred willingly 

. and lovingly receive the new Comers .. . fear the 
Tiger taken by the Turks since we can by noe meanes 
heere thereof.’’*? 


291 VC 566. 
803 VC 526. 
31Tbid. 530. 
82] bid. 581 ; 582. 
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The Virginia Court in London was reminded on January 28, 
1621-22 that 


“The Rolls for sending Maydes . . . did now lie open 
in Court for Adventurers that are pleased to underwrite.” 


Again on January 30th, they were reminded, 


“that the Rolls of Subscriptions . . . for the Maydes were 
yet open and left free for any man to underwrite.”* 

Still not enough subscriptions to send more maids had been 
enrolled up to May 20, 1622, on which date, at the meeting of 
the Preparative Court, a motion was made that was as unique 
as the sending of the maids for wives: 


“Mr. Gibbs Treasurer for the Maydes sent this last 
summer to Virginia having had his accounts audited did 
now present them to viewe of the Court which gave the 
Company great contentment: Whereupon a matter was 
made that the adventurers in the said roll might have a 
ratable proportion of land laid out together which was 
due unto them for the transporting the Mayds which they 
desired might be called Maydes Town.” 


This was referred to next Court. 
At the next Court, the Great and General Court, May 22, 1622: 


“The Adventurers for the Maides sent last Somer hav- 
ing moved for a ratable proportion of land to be laid out 
together where they intend to build a town which they 
desire may be called Maydes Town. The Court hath 
graunted their request and approved of the name they 
have given thereunto.’ 

This is the last heard of Maydes Town, however, and the last 
act of any kind on the part of the Company in connection with the 
Maids except the annual report for the year from May, 1621, to 
“the end of May,” 1622, from which the following excerpts speak 
for themselves : 


(The list of ships for the year includes :) 


Marmaduke, 100 Tun. in July 1621, 80 persons 
Warwick, 100 Tun. in August 1621, 100 persons 

Tiger, 40 Tun. in August 1621, 40 persons 

Under the heading: “And for the greater benefit of the 


331 VC 583 ; 596. 
42 VC 15; 26. 
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Plantation, these things following have been here done 
this yeere. 
“57 young maids have bin sent to make wives for the 
Planters, divers of which were well married before the 
coming away of the Ships.” 
Under the heading of: “Other Occurrents of note: 
“The admirable deliverance of divers Ships; and namely 
the Tiger, which being driven strangely neare 200 leagues 
out of her course, fell into the Turkes hands and yet 
came safe to Virginia.” 

Thus ends the official record of the Maids for Wives, so far as 


the Virginia Company was concerned. 


Whether the Maydes Town idea arose from a sentimental or a 
humorous sense of having played the role of Cupid in financing 
the transportation of those Virginia brides, it soon gave way to 
profound shock. For it was just about six weeks after the appro- 
val of that project, that the Seaflower returned from Virginia with 
the staggering news of the disastrous massacre on March 22, 
1621/22, in which more than three hundred colonists lost their 
lives, while most of their livestock was either slain or driven off 
and many of their houses burned. A number of captives were taken, 
but at the time, these were supposed to have been murdered also. 
That the entire Colony was not exterminated was due to the timely 
warning of the Christian-Indian convert, Chanco.* This tragedy, 
in which undoubtedly some of the maids were killed, arrested for 
the time being all activities in connection with Virginia except 
getting relief to the colonists; for the blow fell at planting time 
and so no crops could be expected. 


In addition to this, the Seaflower must have brought word also, 
of great mortality among the maids from natural causes, as it was 
estimated by Governor Berkeley that during the early years of 
the Colony, four out of every five immigrants died soon after ar- 
rival, especially those who landed in the spring or before mid- 
summer. We know this to have been true of the Jonathan’s pas- 
sengers. 


In addition to this, factions arose within the ranks of the Com- 
pany, partly as result of the massacre, the bitterness of which led 


353 VC 639 ; 640. 
363 VC 554-5; 4 VC 98. 
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to the dissolution of the Company as such, in June, 1624. All of 
which put an end for all time, to sending Maids for wives. But, 
while the motions for Maydes Town and the annual report for 
1621-1622 were the last acts concerning those maids in the records 
of the Virginia Company, that is not quite the last we hear of them. 


Exhaustive search has failed to reveal any traces anywhere of 
any maids for wives sent by the Virginia Company or under its 
authority, save those recorded herein, namely: 


A total of 90 maids sent in 1620, in the Jonathan and London 
Merchant. 


A Total of 57 maids sent in 1621, in the Marmaduke, Warwick 
and Tiger. 


A grand total of one hundred and forty-seven, and all of them 
sent in the five ships here named. Hence, no woman passenger who 
came over in any other ship whatsoever, can be truthfully classed 
as one of the “Maids for Wives” or “young women” sent over by 
the Company for wives. For instance, Jane Berkeley, wife and 
widow of Lieutenant Edward Berkeley, who came in the Sea- 
flower, 1621, and who subsequently married as his second wife, 
Nicholas Marteau most definitely was not one of those maids, as 
asserted by one writer; nor was said Jane the mother of Elizabeth 
(Marteau) Reade, as assumed by this same writer. 


The final word we have of any of those maids, is of the pitiably 
few still living three years after the last of them arrived in the 
Tiger, 1621, recorded in the Muster of January-February, 1624/25. 


(To be concluded ) 
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APPENDIX I 


Proof that it was the Southern Virginia Colony that was 
chartered under the Patent of April 10, 1606; and the 
Colony of Virginia together with their “Adventurers” in 
England, under the corporate name of “The Treasurer 
and Company of Adventurers and Planters of the City of 
London, for the First Colony of Virginia,” that was in- 
corporated under the charter of May 23, 1609, for the 
specific purpose of “planting” an English Nation on the 
“Main of America;” and not a “purely commercial com- 
pany” organized solely for profit. 


So far as I recall, neither of the two documents attached hereto has 
ever appeared in print in full. They are essential to a clear understanding 
of the foundation history of Virginia and of our Country in general, both as 
to the true character of our foundation charters and the true status of the 
Colony. They are equally important in clarifying a little understood phase 
of Virginia’s complicated territorial history—that of the poll or “head” 
rights. It is entirely too complex for discussion here further than to say that 
it is the Privy Council letter herewith announcing the King’s compliance 
with the Colonists’ request for the restoration of the “headrights,” that is 
cited in the preamble to the patents issued under it, as the authority therefor. 
See the sample preamble in Mrs. Nell Marion Nugent’s Abstracts of Vir- 
ginia Land Patents (Cavaliers and Pioneers) page 20. It was at my request 
that Mrs. Nugent printed sample preambles showing the various changes and 
expansions of Virginia land laws. Some of them embody all the information 
we have, of the acts authorizing them, as has been the case of this particular 
instance up to this time, so far as I have seen. 


[From the original in the Public Record Office, London :] 
C.O. 1/8 No. 23. 


To ye Lordes Commissioners for Plantations in generall The humble 
petition of Capt. William Button, employed by the Planters of Virginia. 


Humblye prayeth that your Lordships will be pleased by your Letters to 
assure ye Planters in Virginia that they shall as soon as may be, be incor- 
porated & made a Bodie politick againe & may for ye present enjoy their 
Estates & trades with ye same freedom & priviledges that they did before ye 
recalling of theire pattents. 


And least ye planters being discouragde by long expectation shold desert 
ye plantation, he farther prayes your Lordships will give present order to ye 
Governor & Councell in Virginia to dispose of such proportion of Lands 
to all such planters as are Freemen, as they had power to do before ye yeare 
1625: provided alwaies that ye Lands soe sett out by virtue of this order, 
shall be no parte of those lands formerly graunted to any person. 


And your petitioner humblye prayes that he may have soe much lande 
on either side of ye River Apamatock where it may be most convenient for 
him as was heretofore usallye graunted, for so many Servants as he hath 
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alreadye, & shall for ye space of seven yeares hereafter transporte, & alsoe 
for ye adventure of his owne personn & Service donne for ye Plantation. 


And he as in Dutie bounde shall praye &c 
{Endorsed in pencil] Abt July 1634 
[in margin in pencil] recomd. to Gov of Virg. see 22 July 1634 


[From the original in the Public Record Office, London]: 
C.O. 5/1354 p. 211 


To Our very loving freinds the 
The Governor &c. Council in Virginia 

After Our very hearty Commendations, wee have thought fitt hereby to 
lett you know, That His Majesty of His Royall favour, and for the better 
encouragment of the Planters there doth let you know That 'tis not intended 
that Interests which men setled when you were a corporation should be Im- 
peached, that for the present they may enjoy their Estates and trades with 
the same freedom & priviledge as they did before the recalling of their Pat- 
ents, to which purpose also in pursuance of His Majesty’s most Gracious 
intention; wee do hereby Authorize you to dispose of such proportion of 
Lands to all those Planters being freemen as you had power to do before 
the year 1625. Wee have also thought meet to commend to you in particular 
Capt. Wm. Button in regard of the Services done by him to the Plantation 
as Wee are informed, and is best known to yourselves, Requiring you to 
allow him so much good land on either side of the River Apomatocke, where 
it may be most convenient for him as hath been usually heretofore Granted 
for himselfe, and so many Servants as ke hath (or shall now transport) 
and for your farther powers it is now had in consideracon, And you shall 
shortly know the Kings farther pleasure, And so wee bid you heartily fare- 
well. 


From Whitehall 22th July 1634 
Your very Loving Freinds 


THOMAS COVENTRY, MANCHESTER 
FRANCIS CoTTINGTON, KELLY 
THomMas GERMAN, E. NEWBURYE 
FRANCIS WINDEBANKE 
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PAMUNKEY NECK: THE BIRTH OFA 
VIRGINIA COUNTY 


By ELizaABETH HAWES RYLAND 





On a certain day in the year 1608 a little white-sailed pinnace 
might have been seen on the broad, calm waters of the York—then 
known by its Indian name, Pamaunkee—slowly nearing the point of 
junction of two smaller rivers, the Mattapanient and the Youghta- 
nund. On board were John Smith and Christopher Newport, their 
destination Chief Opechankanough’s village of Cinquoateck where 
they hoped to trade for corn to feed the hungry settlers at James- 
town. Smith writes: 


“The next day .. . wee anchored at Cinquoateck, the first twaine 
(town) above the parting of the river where dwelled two Kings 
of Pamaunke, Brothers to Powhatan; the one called Opitchepan, 
the other Katatough. To these I went ashore, who kindly intreated 
mee and Maister Scrivener, sending some present aboard to Cap- 
taine Nuport, whilst wee were trucking with these Kings... 


“Opechankanough, his wife, women and children came to meete 
me; with a naturall kind affection hee seemed to rejoyce to see me.” 


The wily old chieftain, who was later to prove himself no friend 
of the white men, no doubt had his tongue in his cheek, but he 
dared not do otherwise than “kindly intreat” one upon whom a few 
weeks earlier the badge of royalty had been bestowed by the Prin- 
cess Pocahontas; while Captain Newport, having tested the uncer- 
tain temper of their savage host by sending Smith and Scrivener on 
ahead, and seeing no sign of hostile intent, was emboldened to 
proceed further up the inland river. Now we are presented with 
a familiar picture of the great curves of the lower Pamunkey as 
we read that after dinner Newport “went about with the pinnis 
to Manapacant which is twenty miles by water and not one by 
land,” while Smith and his companion were conducted the short 
distance overland on foot. At the place called Manapacant, probably 
somewhere near Romancoke, the chief, “building a feasting house 
a purpose to entertaine us, with a kind Oration after their manner 
and his best provision, kindly welcomed us.” When Newport, after 
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negotiating the generous windings of the river, “arrived towards 
evening,” he was presented with “sixe great platters of fine bread 
and Pansaromana”—an early Virginia delicacy no longer upon our 
bills of fare. 


“The next day till noone we traded,” continues the captain, “the 
King feasted all the company and the afternoone was spent in 
playing, dauncing and delight. By no meanes hee would have us 
depart till . . . he had feasted us with venison, for which he had 
sent. The next day he performed his promise, giving more to us 
three than would have sufficed thirty and in that we carried not 
away what we left, hee sent it after us to the pinnis. With what 
words or signes of love he could expresse, wee departed.” 


Newport then sailed back to Werowocomoco, leaving Smith 
with the barge to prospect for gold on the future site of West 
Point! Or, as he expressed it, “to digge a rock, where wee sup- 
posed a mine, which done, ere midnight, I arrived at Werowoco- 
moco where our Pinnis had anchored, being 20 miles from Cin- 
quoatecke.””? 


This, so far as we know, is an account of the first voluntary 
appearance of white men on the soil of King William county. 


That portion of King Powhatan’s dominions which lay between 
the rivers, Mattapanient and Youghtanund, later to become King 
William county, was early known to the white men as “Pamunkey 
Neck.” It was the Indians’ very own land—a land of virgin forests, 
of few hills, and of slow-moving, tawny streams fed by “ferney 
branches’” innumerable. In this ‘‘neck of the woods” white settle- 
ment advanced more slowly than elsewhere in the colony, and for 
this, I think, there were certain definite reasons. 


First of all, it was, by the nature of its geographical situation, 
isolated and remote from the established settlements along the 
James and the York though by no means safe from hostile in- 
cursions. Hemmed in on two sides by sizable rivers, it was yet open 
to enemy tribes from the northwest, the point from which such 
invasions were most likely to come. The poor Mattapony tribes 
were forced to move the location of their villages frequently on ac- 


1The above quotations are taken from Edwin Arber’s edition of the 
writings of Captain John Smith. 
2 A quaintly descriptive phrase often found in the older patents. 
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count of this vulnerability to attack. In the year 1675 Major 
Lawrence Smith petitioned Governor Berkeley for seven years in 
which to “‘seate” 4,600 acres patented two years previously “in New 
Kent County upon a reedy branch far remote by Mattapony 
Swamp;” his reason for not having been able to do so within the 
usual term of three years being “ye greate fear of ye Indians, the 
same being remote from any plantations.”* This was probably the lo- 
cation of the present “Rickahock” in King & Queen, where an 
ancient Indian ferry lay across the Mattapony River. Here, one of 
the most famous of the early Indian paths, the “Ricahock path,” so 
frequently mentioned in old patents, crossed the river and led north- 
ward, the word “Rickahock” being undoubtedly a shortened form of 
the name of the tribe of Ricahecrians. The wording of this petition 
would, therefore, indicate that in 1675 the Mattapony River was a 
frontier. 


Secondly, the land in the Neck, with the exception of a com- 
paratively narrow strip of “chocolate soil” along the Pamunkey 
bottom-lands, was of no great fertility and not particularly desir- 
able. On the ridge of the county, but especially along the Matta- 
pony, it was probably poor and sandy just as it is today. A sugges- 
tion of this lies in the meaning of the word, Mattapony. According 
to Charles Campbell this word meant: “No bread at all.”* Again, 
it is said to have been a derisive epithet meaning, “The No Corn 
People,” which the Pamunkey Indians gave to their neighbors on 
the other river because the latter almost invariably came over to 
buy or borrow corn each year before harvesting time came around 
again !> Surely, there is a familiar sound about this! The river, 
of course, took its name from the tribe, as did the Pamunkey. 
Smith gives a pathetic picture of these people when he writes: 


“We searched also the countries of Youghtanund and Matta- 
panient where the people imparted what little they had with such 
complaints and tears from women and children as hee had bin too 
cruell to be a Christian that would not have bin satisfied and moved 


with compassion.” 


3 Calendar of State Papers; Vol. I, p. 8. 

4Charles Campbell; History of Virginia; p. 72. 

5 This explanation was furnished me by the late Mr. W. B. Cridlin. 
It may here be said that this sketch is written with an eye for the truth ra- 
ther than in the overworked chamber-of-commerce manner. For this no 
apologies whatever are offered. 
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The territory lying between the two rivers known to Smith as 
the Mattapanient and Youghtanund, to us as the Mattapony and 
Pamunkey, seems to have been early regarded as a sort of hinter- 
land wherein the Indians had exclusive rights. Later, these rights 
must have been confirmed by a formal treaty, all record of which 
has been lost. Allusions to some such action are frequent enough to 
justify us in believing this and there are reasons for assuming 
that it took place shortly after the massacre of 1644 instigated by 
the treacherous Opechankanough. It is known that after this 
massacre the Indians were confined to the regions “north of the 
York and south of the Blackwater.’ These limitations are con- 
stantly linked together in the Acts of this period, and John Fiske 
tells us that any Indian venturing beyond them “except as an 
envoy duly marked with a badge was liable to be shot on sight.” 
It should be borne in mind that at this time the York and the 
present Pamunkey were regarded as one continuous stream, the 
Mattapony as its tributary. Therefore, “north of the York” would 
also mean north of the present Pamunkey. This longer river was 
first known by its Indian name of Pamunkee, with its various 
spellings, then as the Charles and, after about 1640, as the York, 
when the upper Pamunkey was designated as the “freshes,” or 
“narrowes’’ of the York. 


For half a century burgesses and members of the Council stood 
out staunchly for the treaty rights of the Indians and against the 
encroachments of would-be white settlers in the Neck. An Act of 
1658 declared that “all Indians of this colony shall and may hold 
and keepe those seates of land which they now have and that noe 
person or persons whatsoever be suffered to intrench or plant upon 
such places as the Indians claime or desire . . . yet this act not to 
be extended to prejudice those English which are now seated with 
the Indians former consent, &c...”” 


The last clause was plainly designed to protect the interests of 
those “princes of privileges,” John West and William Claiborne, 
patentees of land in the Neck as early as 1652, Claiborne’s 5,000 
acres “on the north side of the freshes of Yorke,” included the 
“poynt of land where the said Col. Claiborne landed the Army 


6 John Fiske; Old Virginia and her Neighbors; Vol. I; p. 305. 
7 Hening’s Statutes; Vol. I; p. 467. 
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under his command in 1644.’ This was the famous Romancoke 
plantation which had been awarded to Claiborne for his services 
in putting down Opechankanough’s rebellion. West’s patent in- 
cluded the extreme eastern tip of the Neck where the town of 
Delaware, or West’s Point, was later to be laid off. This tract of 
3,000 acres is described as “‘beginning at the mouth of tanks (i. e. 
little) Mattedequin, running up the main branch of the same to 
Warranuncock path . . . to the mouth of a creek beneath the 
Ancient Indian Ferry on Mattapony, and down the river to the 
point severing Mattopany from York River.’* 


The county is fortunate in having had for her first citizens John 
West and William Claiborne, two men whose services to the Vir- 
ginia colony have been exceeded by none and who have not, even 
yet, received due appraisement at the hands of historians. West, a 
younger brother of Lord Delaware, died in 1659 leaving an only 
son, John, first white child born on the York river. It was this 
second John West, often confused with his father, who in 1660 
was accorded official exemption from taxation on account of “the 
many important favors and services rendered to the country of 
Virginia by the noble family of the Wests, predecessors to Mr. 
John West, their now only survivor.” 

The Act of 1658 further decreed that the Indians were not to 
sell their lands except at quarter courts, and then only with the 
consent of governor and council; that “those English which are 
lately gone to seate neare the Pamunkies and the Chickahominyes 
on the north side of Pamunkie river shall be recalled and such 
English to choose seates elsewhere and the Indians as by a former 
act was granted them shall have free liberty of hunting in the woods 
without the English fenced plantations.” 

This was only the first of many such acts passed during the re- 
mainder of the century designed to prevent the swindling of the 
Indians by unscrupulous white men. Leases and “purchases” from 
the Indians in the Neck were refused confirmation and buildings 
erected on lands thus unlawfully obtained were ordered to be 
destroyed. As late as 1690 the holdings of one George Pargitor, 
who had “bought” of the Indians 1,200 acres and built thereon a 
40-foot tobacco house, were declared illegal and the house ordered 


8 Nugent; Cavaliers and Pioneers; pp. 244, 295. Pat. Book 3; pp. 34, 93. 
® Hening; Vol. I; p. 547; also Journals of the House of Burgesses. 
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to be burned.” We have no way of knowing whether or not such 
drastic decrees were enforced. Probably not. There were ways, 
then as now, of evading an unpopular edict. Certainly, the cause 
of the Indians, as the dwindling tribes grew poorer and more in- 
dolent, was a losing one. Today, of the once proud subjects of 
King Powhatan, there remain only a remnant of Pamunkey Indians 
of doubtful lineage who still occupy the big bend of the river be- 
tween the White House and Lestor Manor and who, according to 
the ancient custom, still present their annual tribute of game to 
the governor in lieu of taxes; and a few “Mattaponies” of even 
more doubtful purity on the other side of the county. 


At last, in 1693, an act was passed granting the right to take up 
lands in the Neck, with promise of confirmation of patents already 
taken out, but just as the way seemed clear for a legal entrance 
to the coveted territory another obstacle arose. This time is was a 
formidable one in the person of that indomitable individual, the 
Reverend James Blair, who put in an oar wherewith to muddy the 
waters by reminding the Honorable Council that their royal majes- 
ties had “in the fourth year of their reign” granted to the governors 
of the College of William & Mary 10,000 acres of land which had 
not been laid off." Further action was suspended until this could 
be done, and it was not until 1699, six years later, that this final 
“restraint” was removed. After this the settlement advanced rapidly. 


The act for dividing the county of King & Queen, which after 
1691 had included the territory between the two rivers, was finally 
passed in August, 1702.” In the following April Pamunkey Neck 
was duly established as the county of King William. Colonel 
William Aylett was appointed clerk and John Waller, sheriff. 
The justices of the peace were: Henry Fox, John Waller, John 
West, Henry Madison, William Claiborne, Richard Gissedge, 
Martin Palmer, Daniel Miles, Roger Mallory, Thomas Carr, 
William Noys, George Dabney and Thomas Terry. The county 
was represented in the House of Burgesses that same year by 
John West, third of the name, and his brother Nathaniel. The 
first courthouse was erected on two acres of ground donated by 
Henry Fox and Richard Littlepage by deed of gift dated January 


10 Executive Journals of the Council:; Vol. I; p. 136. 
11 Exec. Jour. of the Council; I, 304, 339, 343; also Jour. of the H. of B. 
12 Hening; Vol. III; p. 211. 
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21, 1702,** to be used for this purpose “as long and during the 
time as shall by the said justices and their successors be thought 
meet and expedient to hold and keep the court for the county at and 
upon the said land where it is now kept and holden.” This house 
was evidently a frame building, for in 1722 it was in so dilapidated 
a condition it was found necessary to consider the erection of a 
more substantial one and a petition was presented to the burgesses 
for permission to do so. 


Then arose the question of where the new courthouse should 
be built, and on this the people, after the usual manner of hard- 
headed, pugnacious citizens, could not agree. Any one familiar 
with the mental processes of country people on such occasions 
should have no difficulty in reconstructing in imagination the pretty 
little war of words which no doubt raged until it was decided to 
leave the issue to the governor and council. At a meeting of that 
body, March 7, 1722, the matter came up.’* Colonel William Aylett 
of “Fairfield” having offered to give the land as well as timber, 
the decision of the council (evidently an unpopular one) was in 
favor of the more centrally located site offered by him near 
Aylett’s Warehouse. Strong opposition to this decision is indi- 
cated by the fact that a year later the matter is again before the 
House of Burgesses: 

Wednesday, May 15, 1723. A petition of Sundry In- 
habitants of the County of King William whose names 
are hereunto subscribed refered to the House by the Gov- 
ernor & Council and was read praying that a Courthouse 


for the said county may be built upon the land of Major 
Aylett and that the County may not be divided .. . 


Also a petition of John Butts and others Justices of the 
said County whose names are thereunto subscribed pray- 
ing that Court may continue to be held at the place where 
the same is now held and that the County may be divided 


Thursday, May 16, 1723. Mr. McCarty reported from 
the Committee to whom the petitions of Sundry Inhabi- 
tants of the County of King William and also the petition 
of John Butts and others Justices of the said County were 
refered... 


13 King Wm. Deed Book No. 1; p. 71. (Photostat copies in State Ar- 
chives). 
14 Exec. Journals of the Council; Vol. IV, p. 9. 
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Resolved—That the said County be not divided and that 
the Court of the said County be continued to be held at the 
place where the same is now held.’® 

Apparently this settled the matter of location. It also proves con- 
clusively that the brick structure which stands today was erected 
after 1723. Since the present Hanover courthouse, built in 1735, 
was modelled, traditionally, on that of King William, it also follows 
that the latter structure was erected before 1735. The two buildings 
are identical in appearance. 

As to whether or not the present courthouse stands upon the 
two acres donated by Fox and Littlepage we can only conjecture. 
In 1815 the question of the removal of the courthouse to a spot 
nearer the center of the county was again agitated, a movement 
which sounds suspiciously like a repercussion of the old fight of 
1722. This time the site proposed was on the Rumford Academy 
property five miles to the northwest. Richard Hill, the then owner 
and principal of the academy, in his memorial to the legislature 
offering to donate the land, stated of the site then in use that “the 
public can shew no title to the land and no evidence of having paid 
a valuable consideration therefor.’’® It is difficult to reconcile his 
statement with the deed of gift of 1702 except on the ground that 
the original site had been abandoned when the brick edifice was 
built after 1723. This viewpoint is strengthened by the existence of 
a deed, dated March 10, 1793, by which Roger Gregory, Jr. and 
Sarah his wife sell to Nathaniel Gregory one moiety of land “known 
by the name of King William Court House which the said Roger 
and William Gregory as tenants in common and not as joint ten- 
ants purchased at a sale directed by a decree of High Court of 
Chancery.’’?” 

My guess is that if the original site was abandoned after 1723, 
as would seem to have been the case, the new building was erected 
on some spot close by, possibly on other land owned by the Gre- 
gories who were certainly the most influential citizens of that part 
of the county. Incidentally, the chief opposition to the movement 
of 1815 came from Mrs. Sarah Gregory who, as owner of the tav- 
ern, declared that she would be deprived of her only means of sup- 
port if the courthouse were moved to a place five miles away. 


15 Journals of the House of Burgesses for 1723; p. 366. 
16 King William petitions in State Archives; original papers. 
17 King Wm. D. B. No. 3; p. 3. 
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William Aylett served the county as clerk until 1722 certainly, 
probably until his death about 1726. After this there is a break in 
the existing records. The next date we have is 1785 when Edmund 
Berkeley* is clerk. Shortly afterwards began the remarkable ca- 
reer of the Pollards of “Zoar,”—a career which was contemporary 
with the similar services of other branches of this family in the 
counties of Hanover and King & Queen. In the year 1797 Robert 
Pollard the elder became clerk and held that office until one year 
of his death in 1819, a period of 21 years. He was succeeded by 
his son Robert, who had served as deputy. This Robert (a mighty 
fox-hunter!) was known as “Robin.” He held office for 24 years 
during a large part of which time he was assisted by two of his sons 
as deputies. The first of these was his eldest son, Robert Byrd 
Pollard, who died in comparatively early manhood in 1842; the 
second was a younger son, James Otway (for some strange rea- 
son known as “Tuck!’”) who succeeded his father in 1852 and 
served until removed by military authority in 1865. After the re- 
establishment of local government the clerkship was held for ten 
years by William Dandridge Pollard, one of the twin sons of 
Robert Byrd Pollard, thus rhaking a total of nearly three-quarters 
of a century of public service by this remarkable family. 


King William county had at least four colonial churches. Still 
standing are St. John’s and Acquinton in the lower parish; and St. 
David’s (‘‘old Cattail’’?) and Mangohick in the upper. St. John’s, 
about ten miles above the town of West Point, superseded the origi- 
nal parish church which stood on the site of the present West Point 
Baptist Church. Abandoned for nearly a century, and saved from 
certain destruction by the efforts of Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr., it 
has in recent years been partially restored by the St. John’s Restor- 
ation Society. Acquinton, greatly altered, is the property of the 
Methodists; “Cattail” and Mangohick, of negro Baptist congre- 
gations. Considerable work of restoration was done a few years 
ago upon the latter when with great pride and surprisingly good 
taste the congregation endeavored, as far as consistent with mod- 
ern usage, to retain the ancient appearance of this plain little church. 
Of “Cattail” more must be said. 


18 Edmund Berkeley owned several thousand acres in the extreme upper 
end of the county. His land lay partly in Caroline and included the farms now 
known as “Gooseponds” and “Hay’s.” 
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Always in my youthful days this old church was explained to 
me as the old parish church of St. David’s, and predecessor of the 
present St. David’s in the town of Ayletts. My imperfect memory 
pictures a dark, rather haunted-looking old brick structure glimpsed 
from the road amid an embowering growth of trees and shrubbery 
which seemed to grow almost to the doors. Further on we crossed 
the “Cattail Swamp” which gave to the old building its popular 
name. It had then been owned for many years by the negroes who 
had renamed it “Mt. Sinai!’’ Recently, I am told, they have cov- 
ered the old walls with a coating of cream-colored stucco! After 
the disestablishment “Cattail” served for years as a free church, 
being used in turn by all the denominations represented in that part 
of the county. One of my dear old cousins remembered “when Dr. 
Dalrymple held services there once a month for the Episcopalians.” 
The good doctor was afraid of horses and the young people from 
“Zoar” were always “on pins” when they had to drive to church 
with him. Often it was difficult for him to find a Sunday suitable 
for his services. He would announce from the pulpit: “D. V. I will 
preach from this pulpit again on such-and-such a Sunday,” when 
some one in the congregation would rise and say: “No, you won’t 
for that is Brother So-and-So’s Sunday.” After this had been re- 
peated several times a Sunday would finally be decided upon. 


As regards the date of this old building I am tempted to indulge 
in a little theorizing. On October 6, 1732 the oft-quoted William 
Byrd had spent the night at the home of Col. John Martin whose 
Caroline lands lay on the north side of Beverley’s Run, the north- 
western boundary of King & Queen county, and adjoined those of 
Robert Beverley lying in both counties.” He had come down from 
Fredericksburg, stopping on the way at Massaponux, at Major 
Woodford’s home “Windsor” on the Rappahannock,” and “at 
Major Ben Robinson’s who lives on a high hill called Moon’s 
Mount, five miles off.”** Leaving Mr. Robinson’s on the morning 
of the 6th he came in ten miles to the old Caroline courthouse” 
“where Col. Armistead and Col. Will Beverley have each erected 


19 Patent Books 11, p. 51; and 12, p. 60. 

20 Marshall Wingfield; History of Caroline Co.; p. 184. 

21 William Byrd; A Journey to the Land of Eden; Vanguard Press, 1928; 
p. 360. 

22 The places mentioned in Byrd’s diary can mostly be located on the 
Fry and Jefferson map, or the older map of John Henry. 
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an ordinary well supplied with wine and other polite liquors for 
the worshipful bench.” Eight miles farther on he came to Col. Mar- 
tin’s to find that gentleman in the doleful dumps because of the 
illness of his wife. The next morning he resumed his journey 
southward. 


“In about twelve miles,” he writes, “we crossed Mattaponi river 
at Norman’s ford and then slanted down to King William county 
road. We kept along that for about twelve miles, as far as the new 
brick church. After that I took a blind path that carried me to sev- 
eral of Col. Jones’s quarters which border upon my own.’’* 


To me the arresting phrase here is ““Norman’s ford.’ In 1721 
a certain Samuel Norment (this name has always been rendered 
“Norman” in local speech) patented land “‘on the branches of the 
Reedy Swamp on Mattapony river in King William county,” pos- 
sibly in this very neighborhood. Was there a crossing over the river 
here called by his name? At any rate, if Byrd crossed the Matta- 
pony near the Caroline border,” as he undoubtedly did, twelve miles 
down the county would have brought him about to the present 
“Cattail” church, while if he had crossed the county to Mangohick 
he would only have traveled half that distance. Byrd then visited, 
so he tells us, his five quarter farms in King William, afterwards 
crossing over into Hanover.” 


When our county was formed, St. John’s, an old parish which 
had formerly lain‘on both sides of the Pamunkey, was the only one 
within its bounds. It included the entire Neck. In 1720 it became 
necessary to form a new parish and an act providing for this was 


23 She was Martha, daughter of Lewis Burwell, and perhaps a friend of 
Byrd's youth. 
24 Byrd; A Journey to the Land of Eden; p. 363. 


25 Let me stress the fact that this “Norman’s ford” must not be confused 
with the crossing over the Pamunkey two miles from Hanover courthouse 
known in later years as “Norman’s” or Norment’s ford, or bridge. The latter 
led, as it still does, from the Pamunkey River farm known as “The Ferry.” 
At the time Byrd was writing “The Ferry” was the home of Rev. Daniel 
Taylor whose descendants continued to own and occupy it until it was sold 
by Mrs. Eleanor Taylor in 1848 to Hugh Campbell. (See King William tax 
lists where it is denominated “Taylor’s Ferry”). Mrs. Eleanor Taylor, a sister 
of Dr. William Gwathmey of “Burlington,” was then the widow of Richard 
Squire Taylor, grandson of Rev. Daniel Taylor. The latter is buried at “The 
Ferry.” (W. & M. Quar. Ist Ser. V; 206). 


26 It is my belief that Byrd crossed the Mattapony at or near the crossing 
known later as Toombs’ ford, or bridge, an old crossing-place. 


27 Byrd crossed the Pamunkey near Nelson’s Bridge. 
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passed on November 2 of that year. This new parish, to be called 
St. Margaret’s, was divided from the old by “the main road which 
runs from Arnolds Ferry on Mattapony River towards Crenshaws 
Ferry to Munkewing Bridge so up Munkewing Swamp as far as 
the lower line of Bray’s land, and thence along the said line to Mar- 
tial als Queen Swamp, thence along the said Swamp to Pamunkey 
River.” Now Arnold’s Ferry was in that wide bend of the Mat- 
tapony two miles below Ayletts known as “Presque Isle,” and 
“Munkewing” (or Moncuen) Swamp was the present Manquin 
Swamp. Tracing this line in imagination on the modern government 
survey maps it would certainly seem as if the “Cattail” church of 
today stands above it. The act further provides that the freeholders 
of the “said parish of St. Margaret’s meet at the Chappell in their 
said parish on the first day of May” for the purpose of electing a 
vestry ; and that ‘“‘whereas the Two Churches” fall both in ye lower 
Parish . . . it will be necessary that another new church forthwith 
be built in the Parish of St. Margaret.’’ Another reference to this 
chapel is found in a patent dated August 17, 1720 whereby Wil- 
liam Aylett and Augustine Moore, “Church Wardens of St. John’s 
Parish in the county of King William,” are granted 300 acres “ly- 
ing and being in the county and parish aforesaid upon which the 
Chappell stands” for the use of the parish. My guess is that “the 
Chappell’ stood on, or near, the present site of “Cattail,” that the 
“new Church” was the old brick structure which stands there today, 
and that this became known as “St. David’s” after the formation of 
that parish in 1744. Mangohick I believe to have been built later. 
In 1720 that part of the county was but sparsely populated. 


When in 1744 it was again necessary to divide the parishes the 
line forming the upper boundary of St. John’s did not differ ma- 
terially from that of 1720.% The act provided “that all that part 
of the said parish of St. Margaret’s scituate above Caroline county 
line shall be esteemed one distinct parish; and that all that part of 


23 See Hening IV; 94. The act itself is not found in Hening, but a copy, 
obtained from the Public Record Office in London, has recently been pub- 
lished. (See Wm. & Mary Quar. 2nd Ser. XVII; 110 et seq.). The act to be 
effective May 1, 1721. 

29 “Presque Isle” on the Mattapony was the home of Joseph Temple who 
married Ann Arnold. 

80 St. John’s and Acquinton? 

31 Patent Book 11; p. 25. 

82 Hening; V ; 254 et seq. 
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the said parish of St. John’s below a line to be run from the upper 
end of the plantation known by the name of Viccary’s®* on Matta- 
pony river to the mouth of Mancuen creek on Pamunkey river be 
esteemed one distinct parish and retain the name of St. John’s 
parish ; and that all that other part of the said parish of St. John’s 
above the said line, together with that part of the said parish of St. 
Margaret below Caroline county line . . . be united and erected into 
one other distinct parish and be called and known by the name of 
St. David’s parish.” 


I believe that Mangohick church was built after this to serve as 
an upper church for St. David’s parish. It was certainly built before 
1752 for in that year an advertisement appeared in the newspapers 
signed by John Brunskill, a minister of St. Margaret’s, for a “light 
grey horse” strayed from the pasture of Mr. Aaron Crane “near 
Manca-bic Church in King William County.” 


Note: The writer hopes at some later date to expand the fore- 
going sketch into a fuller history of the county, giving additional 
sketches of old families and places.—E. H. R. 


83 Probably Viccaris. I have not been able to locate this plantation. I only 
know that Martha Viccaris, daughter of Rev. Thomas Viccaris (Vickars, 
Vicaris, Viccaries) married William Todd who owned large tracts of land 
on the Mattapony in King & Queen above Dunkirk. Part of this plantation 
is still known as “Toddsbury” and through it ran the old road along which 
Washington traveled when he went to Williamsburg. Contrary to the modern 
idea, Washington’s so-called “Burgess Route” did not come down through 
the upper part of King William but through King & Queen, crossing the Mat- 
tapony at Todd’s Bridge about one and a half miles above Aylett’s Ware- 
house. It is safe to say that Washington never traveled King William soil 
above this point. The old roadbed through “Toddsbury” can be easily traced 
leading down to the river. The writer has walked upon it. 








CONTINENTAL & STATE TROOPS OF VIRGINIA 





The 1st and 24 Regiments were raised in 1775 as State Troops, 
but were the Second year afterwards, transferred to the Continental 
line. Colonels Patrick Henry and William Woodford were appointed 
to Command them. 


The 34, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, gth & Oth Regiments were raised in 1776, 
in the same Manner, and were also transferred to the Continental 
line. The Colonels appointed to Command them were Hugh Mercer, 
Adam Stephen, Mordecai Buckner, William Daingerfield, Alex- 
ander McClenachan, Peter Muhlenberg and Thomas Fleming. 


The 10, 11, 12th, 13th, 14th & 15th Regiments were in the first 
Instance enlisted as Continental Troops. The Colonels appointed to 
Command them were Edward Stevens, Daniel Morgan, James 
Wood, Charles Lewis, David Mason and William Russell. Their 
Commissions bore date the 12° November 1776. 


In the year 1776 The Legislature directed Five Troops of Cavalry 
to be raised, and appointed the Officers to Command them. This 
Squadron remained under the Orders of Theodorick Bland as 
Captain Commandant, until the next year, when it was augmented 
to a Regiment, and the Command of it Conferred on Bland as the 
Senior Officer. This Regiment was always Considered as a part of 
the States Quota of Troops, & ought (I think) to be denominated 
one of the Virginia line on Continental establishment. 


The Latter end of the year 1775 or beginning of the year 1776, 
The Legislature directed a Company of Artillery to be raised, which 
was Commanded by Captain Charles Harrison. In the beginning of 
the year 1777 this Company was Augmented to a Regiment, and 
the Command of it Conferred on Harrison—this Regiment was 
likewise Considered as a part of the States Quota of Troops, and 
was denominated one of the Virginia line on Continental establish- 
ment. 


In the beginning of the year 1777 Congress Resolved to raise Six- 
teen additional Regiments, and opportioned the Numbers to be 
raised among the different States. Virginia was to raise three Regi- 
ments of Infantry, and one of Cavalry. The Officers to these addi- 
tional Regiments were Nominated by the Commander in Chief, & 
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Commissioned by the President of Congress—Colonels William 
Grayson, Charles M. Thruston and Nathaniel Gist were appointed 
to Command the Regiments of Infantry, and Colonel George Bay- 
lor the Regiment of Cavalry. Under those appointments but few 
men were raised for the Infantry—they were afterwards incor- 
porated with other Troops. The Regiment of Cavalry was Com- 
pleted, and was afterwards Commanded by Colonel William Wash- 
ington—was Considered as part of the States Quota of Troops, 
and of the Virginia line on Continental establishment. 


In September 1778 the Numbers in the fifteen Continental Regi- 
ments of Infantry were so reduced that Congress passed a Resolu- 
tion to Consolidate them. An Arrangement took place at White 
Plains in the State of New York, and the Number of Regiments 
were reduced from Fifteen to Nine. 

I am not so well Acquainted with the Arrangement of the State 
Troops, having joined the Continental Army soon after my Ap- 
pointment; but well recollect that the two Regiments of State In- 
fantry were first Commanded by Colonels Gregory Smith and 
Haynes Morgan—that sometime in the Course of the Campaign 
1778 those Regiments joined the Continental Army, and were then 
Commanded by Colonels George Gibson and William Brent; and 
were afterwards Considered as a part of the States Quota of 
Troops. 

A Regiment of Artillery, first Commanded by Colonel George 
Muter, and afterwards Commanded by Colonel Thomas Marshall, 
and a Regiment denominated The Garrison Regiment Commanded 
by a Frenchman whose name I have forgotten. 

Also a Regiment raised in 1778 or 1779 for the express purpose 
of Guarding the Convention Army under the Orders of General 
Burgoyne—this Regiment was Commanded by Colonel Francis 
Taylor. The terms of enlistment, were to remain in Service until 
the removal of the Convention Army out of the State of Virginia. 
In June 1781 the Army was removed, and those Troops were dis- 
charged accordingly. 

There was also a Squadron of Cavalry Commanded by John 
Nelson Esq" as Major Commandant; but as to their Numbers— 
when raised or discharged, I am not able to Ascertain. 

I have no Documents which would throw light on the Subjects 
you mention & have referred to me. Athough the above and 
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within notes, are taken altogether from Memory, I am Persuaded 
they are Substantially Correct 


[Signed] James Wood 
21** Feb. 1811. 
Mr. Blagrove. 
Reverse 


Feb. 1811. Letter from General Wood—on the subject of the Regi- 
ments on State and Cont. Establishment. 


(The above letter was written by General James Wood to the 
Register of the Land Office and is from papers filed with Land 
Office Papers now in the Division of Archives, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond.) 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


A few exceptions are to be noted. Daingerfield was colonel of the 
7th regiment, and Muhlenburg of the 8th. Mordecai Buckner, 
colonel of the 6th regiment; Fleming of the 9th; William Russell, 
of the 13th; Charles Lewis of the 14th; David Mason and later 
Abraham Buford of the 15th. There were also the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons commanded by Colonel William Washington and the 4th 
Dragoons commanded by Stephen Moylan. This organization, 
though accredited to Pennsylvania, was made up largely of 
Virginians. 

Edward Carrington commanded the Ist Continental Artillery. 
The ist and 2nd State regiments, commanded by George Gibson 
and William Brent and (2) by George Smith should be included 
in any list of Virginia troops. 

The 1st Light Dragoons were commanded by Theodorick Bland, 
the 2nd Virginia Brigade by Colonel Christian Febiger—H. J. 
ECKENRODE. 
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“HARRICAN” IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA RECORDS 


By CHARLES EDGAR GILLIAM 


These notes do not purport to cover every reference to the place 
name hurricane, spelt in many different ways, found in colonial 
records. Their sole purpose is to point out the then common mean- 
ing of the word as a place name, most likely responsible for more 
than one place being called harrican. 


The English word hurricane is derived through the Spanish from 
the Carib term huracan, meaning a violent wind and water storm.’ 


Among the English between 1555 and 1652 it was used alone and 
in combination with other words to denote, among other things, 
(1) alarge gathering of people, (2) a safe place, or (3) specifically, 
a shelter from high wind and water.2 Another probable use would 
seem to have included a place where people gathered. Indeed, its use 
in Colonial Virginia indicates that it may well have had such a 
meaning here.* 


Today a road, known as the Halifax Road runs from the City of 
Petersburg, Virginia, to Stony Creek. Possibly as early as 1695, 
certainly by 1720, Monkey’s Neck Road* followed approximately 
the same route from Appomattox Ferry. This ferry circa 1700 to 
1752 crossed the Appomattox river from Tunstall’s Neck 1638, 
known successively thereafter as Archer's Point 1665, John 
Bolling’s 1732, Pocahontas 1752, to Bolling’s Point on the south 
side, about a mile below Fort Henry 1646-1676, and about one-half 
mile below Peter’s Point 1681-1732, which was divided into town 
lots as the Town of Petersburg in 1733 to become the chartered 
Town of Petersburg in 1748.5 


About eight miles south of the City of Petersburg on Jones’ Hole 
Road, not far east of the Halifax Road, in present Dinwiddie 
county, there are several low elevations, early known as harricans, 
one of which was styled the harrican.® 


On October 22nd., 1740, the vestry of Bristol Parish ordered 
“that the Southern Chapel be built at the Harrican nearest to the 
best water”.” This church was commonly known as the Jones’ Hole 
Church 
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For miles around its site the land is comparatively level, low and 
swampy, there being but few hills of any height. Nearby rises 
Jones’ Hole Creek and other small headwarters, which unite and 
-nd slow passage seaward through Harrican Swamp. Even today 
the section is poorly drained. That the general area was wetter some 
two hundred years ago seems certain.° 

These harricans, among which was the hurrican upon which the 
church was built, lie about three-quarters of a day by wagon-train 
from the site of the south Appomattox Ferry landing.” 

No doubt very early settlers bound for seating lands between the 
Appomattox and North Carolina camped about them their first 
night south from Appomattox Ferry. Without any doubt in very 
wet weather these hurricans were indeed the only dry and safe 
places available for such over-night stops in that vicinity near old 
Monkey's Neck Road.™ 

Hence, the names of these low elevations used for natural refuge 
from wind and water in the vicinity of Reams Station, Virginia, and 
of other widely scattered places known as the harrican, the herrikin, 
the Harry Cain, the Hurricane, etc., in at least three Virginia 
counties.” 

Perhaps, as travel encreased and before there were many inns, 
permanent over-night shelters were built on these Aarricans ; and, 
thus, they were during the earliest years of the 18th century in fact 
places where travelers gathered." 


NOTES 
1 Any dictionary on historical principles. 
2Cf. Note 1. 3 Conclusion ours. Cf. Note 11. 


4 Modern maps for Halifax Road. The Vestry Book and Register of Bristol 
Parish, Virgima, trans. by Churchill Gibson Chamberlayne, Richmond, Va., 
priv. print., 1898, hereafter cited as Bristol, for Monkey's Neck Road, spelt i in 
various ways. 

5 Halifax Road, through Petersburg from south, Halifax street, Sycamore 
street, Old Market Place, River street, Second street to where south landing of 
Appomattox Ferry, 1700-1752, was. ADDENDA: Of related interest as 
disclosing the early progress of civilization up the Appomattox Valley to its 
Falls and beyond and the development of the activities around the Falls into 
the CITY OF PETERSBURG: (1) APPOMATTOC COUNTRY.—The 
city is located in the southwest part of the ancient Countrey of Apamatica, 
hereditary domain of the Appomattoc, tribal member of the Great Powhatan 
Confederacy of Virginia Algonquian Indians, upon the south bank of the 
Falls of their river Appomattox (lit. trans. winding river), styled Bristol 
River briefly circa 1643. Their Chief Conjurer’s (priests, temples and burial 
yehawkens) Village from 1607 to 1613-20 was on the west bank of their river 
just south of the mouth of Swift creek. Temporal authority over this tribe 
was divided between a sister and a brother. Queen Oppussoquionuske (Oppus- 
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sonecke by Tindall) maintained her Chief Village Apamatuk on the south bank 
of the James just north of the mouth of the Appomattox from 1607 to 1611. 
She had 20 fighting men; the king from 60 to 100; making a total tribal 
population of between 400 and 500 men, women and children. Captain Newport 
and others visited her Chief Village on May 8th and May 26th., 1607; Robert 
Tindall in 1608. In the autumn of 1608 Captain John Smith and Captain 
Ralph Waldo explored the country, pushing up the river to about Halstead 
Island, near the mouth of Puddledock creek, present Prince George county. 
They probably visited Apamattucks, Chief Village of King Coquonasum, 
which from 1607 to 1623 was on Swift creek about a mile up from its mouth, 
between its mouth and the Richmond-Petersburg Highway, in present Chester- 
field county ; for Smith so located it on his 1608 map. The bulk of Appomattoc 
Country lay in Chesterfield county. South of the Appomattox it extended 
only to Blackwater swamp and the crest of the watershed of the river. No 
doubt from the very earliest times several small muscarams were located on 
both sides of the Falls. All these early visitors found the Appomattoc friendly, 
hospitable and willing to trade. This caused John Smith to describe their 
stream as the pleasaut river Apamatuck.** BERMUDA HUNDREDS: About 
Christmas 1611, Sir Thomas Dale sacked Apamatuk. His men slaughtered all 
red men, women and children, not fortunate enough to escape, even wounding, 
perhaps fatally, their queen as she fled into the forests. He appropriated the 
townsite and its commodious fields to found his Bermuda Hundreds on their 
site. These hundreds fronted on the James and on the Appomattox from its 
mouth near present Buzzard Island to above Point of Rocks (ye greate rock 
at ye end of Kenecock swamp 1637-42).**CHARLES CITY (THE CITIE, 
CORPORACION AND COUNTY): In records circa 1612-43 the words 
Charles City without more were used indiscriminately by scrivenors whether 
referring to the town, the corporation or the county of that name. In 1612-13 
Sir Thomas Dale built opposite his Bermuda Hundreds as a retreat against 
any foreign enemy a town originally styled the Citie. It never consisted of but 
six houses and a fort manned by one cannon, which probably explains Dr. Wm. 
Simon’s 1624 drastic editing of Ralph Hamor’s elaborate 1614 account of its 
founding. Almost immediately thereafter lands on both sides of the Appomat- 
tox, from Cason’s Ffield (modern Cawsons) to Wm. Farrar’s House of 
1613-22 near the mouth of Puddledock creek on the south side and from 
Roger Davis's (slain 1622) lands opposite Cason’s Ffield to just below the 
mouth of Old Towne creek on the north side, were seated at first as com- 
munial farms, later patented to individuals in 1620. Between 1613 and 1620 the 
Chief Conjurer’s Village (and its fields) of the Appomattoc became the fee 
simple lands of Samuel Sharpe and Charles Magnor, a farm known from 1620 
until circa 1865 as Conjurer’s Neck (Field), since then as Brick House. In 
1618 these and other lands on both sides of this river were grouped together 
as the plantation(s) vppon Appamattucks in The Corporacion of Charles 
Citty. Thereafter, circa 1630-32, lands within the Appomattox water-shed 
became known as the upper precincts of Charles Citty (corporation). In 1634 
those parts of these upper precincts of the Corporation of Charles City north 
of the river became a part of Henrico county and those parts south of the 
river became a part of Charles City county. A special court (est. 1632) 
with jurisdiction in the valley on both sides of the river regardless of counties 
functioned until circa 1680; and in 1643 Bristol Parish was formed from 
Henrico county south of Powle’s Brooke and from Charles City county west 
of Cawson’s creek. Thus, the lower river valley retained its original sense of 
unity after the Appomattox became the dividing line between two counties. 
**A PPAMATTUCKS (English) TOWNE: The Appomattoc threw in their 
lot with Opecancanough after the death of Powhatan and on March 22nd., 
1622, wrought havoc in the valley. Some 39 settlers were slain. Most of those 
who escaped death sought safety at Shirley and Jourdan’s Journey. But the 
Town of Charles City was not destroyed. Capt. Butler visited it shortly there- 
after and found its six houses still standing by the water’s edge, occupied by 
only a few and in need of repair. Its one cannon had been overturned. It was 
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evidently still a town in 1633 with Capt. Francis Eppes in command, and 
possibly a town as late as 1681. Extant records indicate quite plainly : 1618-20 
that the acutal townsite and its common lands were on the south side of the 
Appomattox river; 1622-23 some 15 miles by water from Berkeley; 1622-23 
between Wm. Farrar’s House and Cason’s Ffield ; 1633 just east of the 1300 
acres patented by Jenkins Osborne. Extant records from 1633 to 1919 identify 
these Osborne lands as Monte Alto, upon which the Federal Reformatory, 
Prince George county now stands, the eastern boundary of which was the 
western boundary of lands, known circa 1752-1800 as Thomas Broadway’s 
Lands, east of which The City Creek runs. 1720-26 records disclose that about 
half mile from the river near this creek there was a church commonly called 
The City Church to which a path, styled The City Church Pathe ran. Extant 
records of lands from its mouth to its source disclose that the creek just below 
Broadway Landing was recorded from 1637 to 1824 as The City Creek, some- 
times in full The Charles City Creek. This creek is now known as Bull Hill 
Run. From which records and unindexed-as-to-proper-names recitations there- 
in, we feel compelled by logic to conclude that the townsite first known as 
The City was located on the river at approximately the same place noted from 
1752 on as Broadway.—[We have studied the sources quoted and cited by the 
Rev. Philip Slaughter in his A History of Bristol Parish, Va., 1879, from 
which he concluded: “It is incredible to believe this town could have been 
anywhere else but*** our modern City Point**the original Charles City 
(town) and thence called City Point’. Those last eight words probably 
fathered the current tradition to the effect that the Charles was dropped, when 
Prince George county was formed in 1702-3. For circa 1855-61 verbal tradition 
accounted for the name City Point thus: From the earliest times ship-masters 
noted the point there on their river charts as the City Point, an easily 
recognizable landmark from which courses could be set to negotiate the crooked 
channel around and above it to the City. We have been unable to find any 
extant record of any name applied to the point prior to 1723 the City-Point 
(sic). Dr. Slaughter quotes in full an Act of 1643, which contains a clear idea 
of where the General Assembly thought the mouth of the Appomattox then 
was. He was probably unaware of the fact that conveyancers circa 1637 fixed 
this river’s mouth as between what is now Buzzard Island and Cawsons. He 
also quotes records to prove that the town and its common lands were laid out 
upon the Appomattox; and then proceeds to declare the town was at modern 
(1879) City Point, a port on the James some three miles by water below what 
contemporaries with The Town of Charles City reckoned as the mouth of the 
Appomattox and a mile below the junction (mouth) of the two river channels 
beneath the broad bay, made by their confluence, as first accurately deter- 
mined by the U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey of 1853. In other parts of his 
history he quotes copiously from the extant records of Bristol Parish. The 
City Creek is mentioned several times therein so as to indicate plainly that it 
was considerably above Cawson’s Field. For special processioners were ap- 
pointed to procession the lands between the City Creek and the lower end 
(Cawsons Field in Act of 1643) of the parish. Yet apparently he gave no con- 
sideration to what bearing the City Creek might have upon the location of 
the City. He was almost certainly not aware of the unindexed recitations in 
county records, disclosing where The City Church was. This church is not 
mentioned by name in extant parish records beginning in 1720. It must have 
been there prior to 1720, and, if its name indicates its origin, was quite possibly 
a chapel-at-ease under the Church at Bermuda Hundreds prior to 1643. Upon 
the building of Jefferson’s Church in 1723-24 across the river not far from 
Point of Rocks, the City Church was again relegated to the status of a chapel 
in Bristol Parish. Dr. Slaughter would hardly have omitted this—evidently 
first church in Bristol Parish—from his parish history had he been aware of 
any records at all of its existence. And had he known of it, doubtless he would 
have concluded differently as to the inevitability of The Town of Charles 
City and City Point being one and the same place]—In 1623 Captain Nathaniel 
West destroyed the Chief Village Apamattuck on Swift creek. Shortly there- 
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after they rebuilt their capital—Appomattocks Indian Towne—on the south 
side of the river above the Narrow Falls near the mouth of Indian Towne 
Creek. There it remained, almost literally within bow-shot of Fort Henry, 
until 1691. From circa 1636 on, the Appomattoc lived in comparative amity 
with the whites, furnishing guides for many explorers, who set out from Fort 
Henry to the southwest prior to 1700; helping to kill off wolves ; and patrolling 
the frontier with Rangers for marauding /ndians. But constant warfare with 
their hereditary enemies to the west, white-men’s diseases and intermarriage 
with negroes caused them to lose their tribal identity and to be counted ex- 
tinct by 1723 . . . Somewhen around 1626-33 settlers began to repeople the 
lower valley, to push farms up to the Falls by 1637. Circa 1626 to 1643 the 
English built and maintained a town, called APPAMATTUCKS TOWNE, 
at the head of the navigation for vessels of more than 40 tons, near the mouth 
of Old Towne creek. 1663-5 patents describe the townsite. This town had 
extensive common lands, styled The Old Towne Lands (Tract) until circa 
1772, when Charles Duncan gave them their present name Roslyn Farm, And 
circa 1635 Captain Henry Fleet and Lt. Francis Poythress built the defen- 
sible place at Fleet’s (probably a temporary, fortified camp) overlooking 
Appomattocks Indian Towne across and up the river from it. The Virginia 
State College (colored) at Eittricks, Va., stands on this site, known today as 
Fleet’s Hill.*** (2) THE BEGINNING OF PETERSBURG PROPER: 
FALLES OF THE APPAMATTUCKS.—This is the earliest English 
name by which the site of the City of Petersburg was known. It embraced all 
lands on both sides of the river from above the Narrow Falls (site of Camp- 
bell’s Bridge) to about a mile below the Falls (site of V. E. P. Dam). By 
1637 land on both sides of the river from its mouth to these falls were seated. 
Between 1637 and 1643 there was a community of farms grouped about them 
on both sides with a population of between 40 and 60 souls ; among them were: 
Nathaniel Tatum, 1637; Edward Tunstall, Joseph Farye, Thomas Bagwell, 
Mr. Thomas Causey, 1638; Edward Prince, 1639; Thomas Pitt, 600 acres of 
whose land was condemned to built Fort Henry on, 1641; John Evans, Edward 
Skyrnes, John Yowers, Wm. Ridley, 1642; and possibly John Mudgett, 1643; 
and their headrights. *** THE FRONTIER TOWN—FORT HENRY: Be- 
tween March and October, 1646, Captain Abraham W ood built Fort Henry on 
the south and to the west of the Narrow Falls. Below the rocky ledge (above 
Fleet street) on which the fort proper evidently stood, a long, low finger of 
land pointed east between the river proper and an overflow channel, which 
joined the main river again through Brick House Run. On this point at the 
very head of tidewater was the fort boat-landing and on it too were the store 
houses of the fort Trading Post. Besides the Commander's House there was an 
Official Residence for Capt. Flood, Indian Interpreter for the Colony. (in 
modern terms Ambassador to the Indians), and quarters for the garrison and 
no doubt their families. The 600 acre fort tract was a self-sustaining frontier 
conimunity. In 1646 by treaty more than half of the Country of Appomattoc 
was ceded to the English, i.e. all of it south and east of Blackwater and east of 
a line from Appomattock Indiane Towne to Monacan Indian Towne on the 
James. Wood obtained a three-year lease on the fort tract in October, 1646. 
This he converted into fee simple title by 1653 patent of the fort tract and 
lands adjacent to its south and west to a total of 1557 acres. In 1654 he ob- 
tained a patent to the Fleet’s tract north of the river. He was succeeded as 
Commander of Fort Henry in 1676 by one of his sons-in-law, Captain Peter 
Jones, who regarrisoned the place in anticipation of /ndian troubles, similar 
to those elsewhere on the frontier which precipitated Bacon’s Rebellion, 
troubles, which apparently never came to Appomattox Valley at that time. 
Within a few months afterwards the name Fort Henry disappears from extant 
records. But as a Trading Post the settlement started by it prospered. Major 
General Abraham Wood died circa 1681. By right of courtesy Peter Jones I 
controlled his holdings south of the river. It was still the frontier. Until 1692 
the official boundary between the Colony proper and Indian country was im- 
mediately south of it at Blackwater Swamp and immediately west at /ndian 
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Towne Creek.***PETER’S POINT: According to tradition the point of 
land below the fort site became to be known circa 1681-1732 as Peter Jones’ 
Point, shortened by popular usage to Peter’s Point. Here Peter Jones 11, who 
inherited at least a life estate in it from his mother, continued in business.*** 
PETERSBURG FOUNDED: On the 16th of October, 1733, Wm. Byrd I] 
founded what he envisioned as two large cities—Richmond and Petersburg. 
The latter was laid off as a town with its main street down the center of 
Peter's Point. Lots in the Town of Petersburg were processioned in 1747. In 
1738 Wm. Mayo re-surveyed the town, noting individual ownership of its 42 
odd lots on his map.***FIRST TOWN CHARTER: By an Act of 1748, 
reported by title only in The Statutes at Large but preserved verbatim in the 
earliest printed Code of Petersburg, the community received its first town 
charter, conferring on its freeholders all rights enjoyed by the freeholders of 
similar towns, etc. By an Act of 1762 the area of the original town was en- 
larged. At this time two bridges spanned the Appomattox, the Pocahontas 
Bridge and Brander’s Bridge from the foot of Durrell street.***FIRST CITY 
CHARTER: by an Act of 1784 the original Town of Petersburg, three near- 
by towns and adjacent lands (1. The Town of Blandford; traditionally orig- 
inally Blandford Farm of the Hardiway family from Blandford, England, but 
owned by Wm. Poythress circa 1737-48; town lots first processioned 1747; 
chartered as town 1748; known as Old Blandford circa 1780; and a sub- 
division—New Blandford—between it and Blandford Church (St. Paul’s) 
1735-37. 2. The Town of Pocahontas; Tunstall’s Neck 1638; Archer's Point 
1665; north Appomattox Ferry landing circa 1700-52; John Bolling’s Tobacco 
Warehouses 1732; laid off as Whittentown circa 1750; chartered as Town of 
Pocahontas 1752. 3. The Town of Ravenscroft, from Thomas Ravenscroft, 
who laid it off south of present Halifax and west of Sycamore street before 
1784. 4. Also the bulk of the Bolling Lands—East Hill, in which British 
General Phillips died; Centre Hill—sometimes styled Bollingbrooke—now 
U. S. Military Park Headquarters; and West Hill, upon which the present 
Court House in the style of Sir Christopher Wren was built in 1835; the river 
front of which was Nathaniel Tatum’s 1637; its northwest end, south Appo- 
mattox Ferry landing 1720-52; Appomattox Point 1700-30; Bolling’s Point 
1730, near which Robert Bolling’s Tobacco Warehouses 1730 stood, afterwards 
known as Cedar Point and Bolling’s Cedar Point Tobacco Warehouses, and 
on which stood the Ferry Chapel 1720-35 of Bristol Parish.) were consoli- 
dated into one municipality with a bi-cameral council, a mayor, a sergeant, 
and a hustings or corporation court of record, to become a CITY as well 
in fact as in law, though the name—Town of Petersburg—was not changed to 
that of the City of Petersburg until by Act of 1851.****Compiler’s Remarks: 
Conclusions and interpretations ours; but based upon extant records, books 
published before 1865, and mss. written prior to 1865 and published verbatim 
thereafter, except as planily indicated in the text of this addenda. Origin of 
Peter’s Point tradition is unknown to us, i.e. we recall not from whom we first 
heard it. Blandford tradition from W. C. Rives. City Point tradition, not now 
current, from R. D. Gilliam, 1855-1935, as told him by his father, Robert 
Gilliam, 1796-1884, a youth at nearby Mitchell’s where he lived until circa 
1830, long Clerk of Prince George and Harbor & Ballast Master of the Port 
of City Point 1855-61. The facts in this note were collected at irregular inter- 
vals between 1918 and date, while investigating extant records relating to a 
subject having only a casual connection with the townsites located. Though 
our main study is far from complete, we feel that extant records examined 
fully justify our conclusions as to all locations stated. This note is published 
at the repeated request of two persons interested in the details of all Virginia 
history as a means of preserving some of our findings from an intermittent, 
though intensive study of a very small section of the whole State. Chas. Edgar 
Gilliam, Petersburg, Va., June 18th., 1942. Cf. Note 14 below. 


6 Bristol, p. 102. 7 Bristol, p. 102. 
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8 styled b rish historians from Bishop Meade on. There was some 
difficulty > AF nes a proper site for this church. Bristol, p. 85, 1736; p. 96, 
“on the great Branch, etc.” ; p. 96 orders it built on Titmarshes instead of on 
Thomas Bonner’s land; p. 102, finally “on the harrican, etc.” 

® Any topographical map of section. In our day both public and private 
ditches along roads and through woods and fields have greatly reduced the 
area of swamps in this section. 

10 From near site of present N. & W. Rwy. Station, Petersburg, Va., to 


Reams Station, Va. 

11 As harricans they became at times natural gathering places. Jones’ Hole 
Creek and other small branches unite to form a larger swamp, known for some 
distance as Harrican or Hurricane Swamp. Since the harricans were first 
reached and probably first named, it would seem that the swamp took its name 
from the harricans at its heads. 

12 See also Amelia County Order Book 1, 1742: Nottoway County Order 
Book 1, 1793, and no doubt others, for Harricanes and Hurricane creeks and 
swamps not connected with those in Dinwiddie County, upon one of which the 
church stood. 

13 It is quite possible that harrican in Southside Virginia was early used to 
signify about the same thing that harbor did north of the James, i.e. an over- 
night shelter for travelers, whence one without a fireplace derived the name 
Cold Harbor. June 18, 1942. C. E. G. 

14 Cf, Note 5 above. These citations to extant records contain some, though 
by no means all the extant contemporaneous record evidence upon which our 
conclusions as to the location of The Town of Charles City are based: (1) 
For Capt. Butler's reports, Cf£—The Library of Congress Records of The 
Virginia Company. 1619-1626, Vol. II, p. 375. (2) For Capt. Francis Eppes in 
(military) tenure of Charles City (town) just east of Jenkin Osborne’s land, 
Cf.—recitations in Patent Book 1, p. 439, 1633. (3) For “possibly still a town 
in 1681”, Cfi.—A Map of Virginia 1681, displaying the legend Charles City 
on Appomattox river opposite present site of Broadway—no town symbol visi- 
ble on very small reproduction examined. (4) For 1618-20, Cf.—Original 
authorities cited and quoted (probably inadvertently but none-the-less not al- 
ways literally) by Dr. Slaughter in his A History of Bristol Parish, p. 5; also 
various censuses preserved by Hotten. (5) For distance from Berkeley,—Cf. 
Lists of those slaine (22 Mch. 1622) in Smith’s Works, Arber Ed., and in 
Colonial Records of Virginia, Senate Document, Richmond 1874. (6) For 
1622-23, Cf. Idem (5) next above for order in which lay (sic) -a- Wm. 
Farrar’s House (Recitations in Patent Book 8, p. 31, locate his 1620 land on 
Appomattox at Puddledock creek) ; -b- the next adjoyning Plantation; -c- 
Charles City (town) ; and -d- of Smith’s Men, i.e. where members of Smith’s 
Old Company were seated east of the town at the mouth of the Appomattox in 
1620-22,-par. ex: Capt. Nathaniel Powell near Powle’s Brooke on north of 
river mouth and Wm. or Thos. Cason (also spelt Cassen) at Cason’s Ffield on 
south of river mouth. (Powell’s location indicated by recitations in Patent 
Book 1, p. 552, 1638, to Roger Davis, first described as north of Appomattox 
in Charles City; but when sold to Dorothy Clarke and confirmed in Patent 
Book 1, p. 689, definitely shown as in Henrico county and at the mouth of 
Appamattucks.***Such first descriptions of land north of this river from its 
mouth to above Point of Rocks seem to indicate beyond question that the first 
descriptive locative phrase in Charles City in the earliest patents to Davis, 
Wood and others for land north of the river, later corrected to in Henrico 
County, was written—and copied as conveyancers usually hew to original 
descriptions—so originally because the land lay im the upper precincts of the 
Corporation of Charles City when first located for patenting. And a failure 
to realize the significance of this resulted in Dr. Tyler's (who accepted Dr. 
Slaughter’s location of the Town of Charles City) confusing Percie’s Toyle 
with Percie’s Hundred and locating the latter on the south side of the Appo- 
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mattox next above Eppe’s land at City Point. Percie’s Toyle was a 1150 acre 
tract on the north side of the Appomattox between Point of Rocks and Swift 
creek, patented by Mr. Abraham Percie in 1620, as disclosed in Hotten and 
recitations in the title of John and Wm. Baugh and the first Wm. Walthall to 
land in the vicinity of Port Walthall upon Appomattox. Mr. Percie purchased 
Flowerdew Hundred from Lady Temperance (Flowerdew) Yeardley by deed, 
dated 16 Nov. 1627 (Cf. Hening 1, p. 145) ; while he owned this 1000 acres 
on the James, some 10 to 12 miles below City Point, it was known as Percie’s 
Hundred, afterwards as Percey’s Hundred alias Flowerday hundred. (Cf. 
Charles City Co. Rec. 1655-1665, p. 139, 1658) .***For “Causon’s Ffield within 
the mouth of Appamattocks’,—Cf. Hening 1, p. 251, 1643. For Thomas 
Causey's lands next above Eppe’s 1700 acres, described as “begin at mouth 
of Appamattucks”, within the boundaries of which were ancient land-marks, 
-a- Cason’s Ffield, indicating plainly former occupancy by some one named 
Cason, -b- Cason’s Ffield Creeke, and also a Causey's creek, with the Citie 
creeke to its west. Cf. Patent Book 1, p. 440, 1637; Patent Book 1, p. 685, 1639. 
Cason’s Ffield creek, Causey’s creek, and the Citie creek in this order above 
Eppe’s west line are shown (not by name) but as three distinct water courses 
on early topographical maps. Causey's creek entering the river at the west 
edge of the 200 acres of this Causey land, which became Cawsons, farm of 
Wm. Eppes about 1680-90, is the creek known since 1643 as Cawson’s Creek 
eastern boundary of Bristol Parish. (7) 1633 Jenkins Osborne’s 1300 acres, 
identified as Monte Alto, by Patent Book 1, p. 439, 1633; Charles City Co. 
Rec. Vol. 1655-1665, pp. 464-5, for Francis Osborne patent 1637, escheat, Col. 
Edw. Hill, patent 1664, deed to John Gilliam, 1614-1672, in 1664; and various 
extant patents, deeds, wills, court orders, tax assessments, and recitations 
therein, showing division of 1300 acres among various descendants of said 
John Gilliam, continuous ownership of north 480 odd acres by him and his 
descendants and sale to U. S. in 1919, dated 1682, 1688, 1689, 1691, 1704, 1723, 
1739, 1774, 1782-1919, 1813, 1824, 1865, etc., to 1919, too numerous to cite, 
found in Va. State Land Office, Va. State Archives, Charles City Co., Prince 
George Co., Dinwiddie Co., Petersburg, Henrico Co., Chesterfield Co., Surry 
Co., and Charlotte Co. (8) For the City Church—Cf. par. ex. recitation of 
ancient landmark “The City Church Pathe” in Prince George Co. Rec. Vol. 
1713-1728, p. 893, 1725, lands west of Mitchell’s and east of Broadway. (9) 
For the Citie Creek, —Cf. par. ex—Patent Book 1, p. 440, 1637, Charles City 
Co. Rec. Vol. 1655-1665, pp. 464-5, 1664; Bristol, p. 82, 1735; Prince George 
Co. Survey Book (old) p. 357, for survey showing main run as The City 
Creek and first tributary from the west as Bull Hill Run in 1824. (10) We 
are aware that negative evidence has little probative value at law; but nega- 
tive evidence supports the positive evidence that the actual townsite of The 
Towne of Charles City was approximately at Broadway and not on the 1700 
acre tract, known around 1806 as City Point Farm. By negative evidence 
we mean many nearby land title records examined for references to 
Town of Charles City containing no such references, par. ex. the extant 
records of the title to 1700 acres of land at City Point, including the 
1635 and 1638 patents to Francis Eppes, neither of which contain any recita- 
tion in them indicating that any English had occupied any portion of it there- 
tofore and no mention of any townsite within or adjoining it. Yet contem- 
porary patents, where there was such former ownership, occupancy, or town- 
sites, almost invariably contain evidence of it, such as, Cason’s Ffield, 1637, 
Powle’s Brooke, 1638; except the olde towne site at the mouth of Old Towne 
Creek, 1663-1665 ; etc. An 1806-7 survey of a farm commonly called City Point 
Farm, belonging to the estate of Richard Eppes, deceased, discloses that the 
1700 acres, patented by his ancestors, was then still intact as one tract. It was 
first partitioned in kind in the settlement of his estate and the portion cut off 
next Bailey’s Creek, first appears in public records as Hopewell Farm in 1858, 
The Osborne title (land some miles west of Eppe’s 1700 acres) does recite 
that Charles City butted Osborne on the east in 1633. This Note 14 added 
June 23, 1942. C. E. G. 
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A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR THE 
ENGLISH CHILDREN 


By Mary FRANCES GOopwIN. 





Listening to a broadcast from London last summer, I was struck 
by the acknowledgement from J. B. Priestly that in the past the 
schools of England had been signally neglectful of the teaching of 
any history not distinctly English. He stressed especially the lack 
among English children of any definite knowledge of American his- 
tory—a fact which has been long and painfully recognized on this 
side of the water. Mr. Priestly stated, however, that the school au- 
thorities are becoming aware of this weakness in the curricula for 
their elementary schools. I have, at different times, called to the at- 
tention of Englishmen their misunderstandings of historical events 
as they affected the American colonies. One gentleman responded : 
“Be it said to our shame, you Americans know our English history 
as well or better than we do ourselves.” I made an attempt, un- 
successfully I fear, to explain that we feel ourselves joint-heirs with 
them of England’s great literature, of her Church, her Common 
Law—which is also our own—and of her naval and military heroes. 
Actually we share all of her past, until the time of George III when 
the greed of his ministers finally compelled us, when we came of 
age, to throw off the English yoke. 


To have planted successfully an Anglo-Saxon Colony in Vir- 
ginia, and to have fostered its growth until it demanded and sup- 
ported a representative legislative body of its own, is no small 
achievement, and is one of which the mother country might well 
be proud. Therefore to hear Mr. Priestly broadcast that the lack 
of this knowledge was not only recognized, but that something was 
to be done about it was heartening news indeed. 


Immediately the question arose in my mind: To whom will the 
task of writing the history of America, more especially of Virginia, 
be committed? Hardly would an Englishman be appointed for the 
work ; surely not a historian from New England. After talking to 
some gentlemen in Richmond who were kind enough to be inter- 
ested, the following plan shaped itself in my mind, based largely 
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on my observations and experiences while engaged in research work 
in England some years ago. 


Could not such a history be written by a Virginian or a group of 
Virginians and presented to the school authorities in England ? 


This history would present the story of the establishment and 
growth of this his Majesty’s plantation, “The first and oldest of 
them all, as one might say the Alma Mater, whence the rest of the 
plantations took their Start” ;* and should be based on the docu- 
ments, monuments, tombs, and other material and relics still extant 
in England which might be seen by English children for themselves, 
thus impressing on them that the settlement of Virginia was an 
achievement of their own countrymen ; and stressing the strength of 
the bonds between the two peoples. 


To cement more strongly the ties between these two English- 
speaking peoples would be to make a real contribution to the future 
welfare of the world, a fact which has been recognized for years. 
Cecil Rhodes saw its advantages, and did something about it. Other 
men have caught the vision. And here is a further opportunity to 
teach our oneness to children in their early years, and the oppor- 
tunity should not be neglected. The prophetic dedication in the 
great Bible given to Bruton Church by King Edward in 1907 may 
well be impressed npon our memories and that of our children: 
“This Bible is presented by his Majesty King Edward the Seventh, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India, to the 
Church of Bruton, Virginia, a shrine rich in venerable traditions of 
worship, in solemn memories of patriots and statesmen, and in 
historical witness to the oneness of our peoples. The King will 
ever hope and pray that the ties of kinship and of language and the 
common heritage of ordered worship and of ennobling ideals may 

. continue to unite Great Britain and America in a beneficent 
fellowship for setting forward peace and good will among men.” 


The proposed history should be written for children from ten to 
twelve years of age, compiled, perhaps, as a series of stories begin- 
ning with the sailing of John and Sebastian Cabot from the port of 
Bristol to explore for their adopted country some part of the new 
world so lately discovered. Before the return of these adventurers, 


1 From the draft of a Charter for the Diocese of Virginia, 1672; Va. Maga- 
sine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXVI1:45, et. seq.) 
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they had claimed a vast part of the continent of North America in 
the name of King Henry VII of England. Among the many curios 
they brought back with them was a huge tusk which they had gotten 
from some “sea monster.” At the beginning of the present war, this 
tusk was still kept in a vestibule room of St. Mary’s Church, 
Ratcliffe, now a part of the city of Bristol. The tall hill in the center 
of Bristol is now called Cabot Park, and the lighthouse on its crest 
is a memorial to the two intrepid sailors. 


The story of the planting of the colony at Roanoke Island should 
be told, particularly mention being made of Governor White, his 
daughter and son-in-law who became the parents of the first white 
child born in the western hemisphere. She was baptised Virginia 
Dare by the chaplain before her grandfather, Governor White, re- 
turned home for supplies. Being detained in English waters because 
of the threat of invasion by the Spanish fleet, Governor White 
could not set out with the much needed supplies for his colony until 
after the defeat of the great Spanish Armada. When he reached 
Roanoke Island he found only the tragic “Croatan” and ruins. 


From this start the main points to be told, always in a manner 
both romantic and convincing which would hold the attention of 
children, would be: The sailing from Blackwall of the three ships 
for Virginia in 1606, and 330 years later, the unveiling of a com- 
memorative tablet on the spot, in which Lady Astor took part. The 
landing at Jamestown, with emphasis on the name of the town and 
the river ; the stories of John Smith and of Pocahontas, his grave in 
St. Sepulcher’s Church in London, and hers in St. George’s, Graves- 
end, where she died on the eve of her return to Virginia. In telling 
the story of the Indians the efforts to Christianize them should not 
be overlooked, and might be illustrated by Chanco’s loyalty at the 
time of the great massacre. Mention should be made of the fine 
collection of Indian relics and pictures now in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum in Oxford, containing among other things, the large buffalo 
robe trimmed with small shells said to have belonged to Powhatan. 


The fact that our form of government is patterned on that of 
England and based on her Common Law, and the establishment of 
the Church of England should be stressed. Loyalty to the cause of 
the Stuarts brought many of the better classes here during the 
period of the Commonwealth, among them a gentleman who settled 
on a large plantation in Gloucester which he named “Warner Hall”. 
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For five generations his family lived there and then one of his 
descendants went back to England and became the ancestor of the 
present Queen. Pictures of the family tombs in “Warner Hall” 
graveyard would impress this fact upon the minds of children. The 
incident of Virginians sent to France to invite Charles II to come 
to Virginia as king; their gift to him of silk raised and spun here, 
which he acknowledged in a letter still extant, would be an interest- 
ing story. 

There is a paper in the Library of Congress which never fails 
to thrill me when I see it. It is commonplace enough in itself, a 
communication from a London merchant to his customer in Vir- 
ginia, sent in 1666, On the outside is written in evident excitement : 
“Haste, post, haste, on the king’s business haste. London is burn- 
ing.” The fires had been cold for three months before that message 
reached Jamestown, but who cannot picture the excitement at the 
taverns in the little town when the letter was received, and the 
anxiety with which the men of Virginia awaited the next boat with 
further details of the Great Fire. A photostat picture of this letter 
might make an interesting illustration for the book. 


Then there are stories of children sent back to England for their 
education ; “Little Nutty’ and Evelyn Byrd in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the two Ambler brothers, and others in the next century. 
Letters from some of these boys back to their parents are still pre- 
served in our archives, and might well be quoted. 


It would be well to emphasize the names given homes, parishes, 
rivers, towns and counties after their prototypes in England; of 
games played by the children of Virginia and England alike—“Open 
the gates as high as the sky, And let king George—or William— 
and his horses come by”, “London Bridge is falling down”, and 
many others. The celebrations held in Williamsburg on the “birth- 
nights” of the kings and queens and on the accession of a new sov- 
ereign, observed with the same enthusiasm and loyalty as might 
have been shown in any village in England.” 


As the break with England grew nearer, the efforts made to solve 
the problems of state without a complete break should be brought 
out, describing the political rallies which ended with the singing of 
the then popular “Britons Never Shall be Slaves” and “God Save 


2 See the Virginia Gazettes of the times. 
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the King.” Then when the war was finally ended at Yorktown, and 
the issues settled, the people of Virginia were eager to re-establish 
their former friendships with kith and kin in England, as well as 
their commercial connections. It might not be out of order to tell 
here the story of the sesquicentennial celebrations of the surrender 
in Yorktown in 1931; of the unveiling of a tablet to Lord Cornwallis 
by one of his descendants, and of the pageant portraying the actual 
scene of surrender, where the Union Jack floated over the “British 
Camp” until the sword was passed to Washington’s representative, 
and was then lowered. Amidst a vast audience numbering into the 
thousands, not a cheer was heard at the lowering of that flag and 
the raising of the stars and stripes ; but when the pageant was over, 
and the Union Jack was again raised over the “British” camp, there 
were loud cheers from that American crowd. 


The war of 1812 should take its natural setting as a part of the 
Napoleonic struggle, America fighting chiefly for the freedom of the 
seas, for which she fought again in 1917, and is fighting today. 


When Virginia’s greatest hour of trial came in 1861, she looked 
to England for help, which came to her, though unofficially. The 
S. S. Alabama and other gifts helped her in her struggle for the 
rights of a minority group for self-government. And it was in Eng- 
land that the Confederate President, after his ill-considered trial, 
found refuge in the home of a Scottish gentleman living in Liver- 
pool. 

Thus the history of Virginia could be made of absorbing interest 
to children—and perhaps their elders would read it too. It is for 
Virginians to decide whether it is really worth while to give to Eng- 
lish children this chapter in their own history. 








THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM FARRAR 
(1594-c.1637), OF HENRICO COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Two Notes contributed by Mrs. Henry Lowe tt Cook, of Chicago, 
Illinois, and Mrs. Louis C. BuLKLEy, of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
with introductory note by the EpIToR OF THE MAGAZINE. 


A Note by the Editor. After many years research the parentage 
and English connection generally of William Farrar (1594-c.1637) 
who came to Virginia in 1618, distinguishing himself as colonist and 
official, has at last been definitely identified. 


In notes which appeared in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. I (No. 4, April, 1894) page 419, and in Vol. III, 
(No. 4, April, 1896) page 359 et seq. and again in the account of 
“The Farrar Family” published in Vols. VII (1899-1900), VIII 
(1900-1901), IX (1901-1902) and X (1902-1903), it was assumed, 
on what was at that time believed to be good circumstantial evidence, 
that William Farrar (1594-c.1637), the immigrant, was identical 
with William, son of the distinguished Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., of 
London, “‘an eminent merchant of London and a leading member 
of the Virginia Company.” 


We suspect that the notes in Vol. I, page 419 and Vol. III, page 
359 et. seq. were supplied for the magazine by the late Dr. William 
G. Stanard who in matters genealogical was acknowledged to be 
the “right hand man” of the late Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce at that 
time editor of the magazine which he had founded in 1983. We 
know that Dr. Stanard (who became editor of the magazine in 
Jan. 1899) was the compiler of “The Farrar Family” article which 
appeared in Vols. VII, VIII, IX and X of the magazine in whose 
compilation he had the assistance of several interested parties, 
notably Mrs. Bernard Gaines Farrer (since deceased) of St. 
Louis, Missouri, and her correspondent in England, Michael 
Lloyd Ferrar, of Ealing (see Va. Mag. Vol. VII, pages 433-4 and 
Vol. X, page 207). 

Though Dr. Stanard in “The Farrar Family” article (see Va. 
Mag. Vol. VII, page 433) followed Edward D. Neill (see Neill, 
History of the Virginia Company of London, [1869], pages 182-3) 
and Alexander Brown (see Brown, Genesis of the United States 
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[1891], Vol. II, page 891) in assuming that William Farrar (1594- 
c.1637) was William, son of Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., it should be 
here noted that Dr. Stanard wrote this comment into his article: 
“but it should be remembered that no positive proof of the fact 
has been produced” (italics ours). In the files of the Virginia 
Historical Society there are letters of Michael Lloyd Ferrar, 
March and April, 1900 and March, 1901 which certainly, by the 
evidence contained in them, confirmed by Dr. Stanard’s view that 
the matter lacked positive proof. 


Here the question of the identity of William Farrar (1594- 
c.1637), of Virginia, rested until the year 1914, when an abstract 
of the will of one John Farrer, of London, dated April 24, 1628; 
proved May 28, 1628, was published in the Va. Mag. Vol. XXII, 
(No. 4, October, 1914) page 398, in the section entitled “Vir- 
ginia Gleanings in England. Communicated by Mr. Lothrop 
Withington . . .”. The abstract of John Farrar’s will was fur- 
nished by Mr. Withington to which abstract Dr. Stanard, then 
editor of the magazine, added this note, which we quote verbatim: 


“TAs it is evident that William Farrar, of Virginia, was not 
a son of Nicholas Farrar Sr, it looks as if his father has been 
placed by this will. Wm. Farrar, came to Virginia in Aug. 1618, 
and at the census of 1624-5 was aged 31, making his birth about 
1594. An examination of the wills of the other sons of Jno Farrar 
might settle the question.]” (See Va. Mag. Vol. XXII (Oct. 1914) 
page 398). 

So, through the years since 1914 research has been made from 
time to time with a view to confirming Dr. Stanard’s statement 
made in Oct. 1914 that “it looks as if his [William Farrar’s] 
father has been placed by this [John Farrar’s] will.” (italics ours) ; 
or, if this did not prove to be the case then discovering who was 
the father of William Farrar (1594-c.1637) of Virginia. 

For several years Mr. John D. Collett, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has been working through English sources, with the assistance of 
English correspondents, to clear up his Collett-Ferrar descent which 
he derives through Colletts who settled at an early date in the 
province of Maryland. This investigation also involved the identity 
of William Farrar, of Virginia. Certainly by February 1940 Mr. 
Collett, of Indianapolis, had “seemed to clear up very convinc- 
ingly the question as to who William Farrar was.” (See letter 
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“17.2.40 [17 Feb. 1940] A. L. Maycock, Cambridge, England, 
to John D. Collett given post page 357). However, the theory 
advanced by Mr. Collett as to the paternity of William Farrar (and 
to which Professor Maycock alludes) was that he was the son 
of the Rev. Robert Ferrar, brother of Nicholas Ferrar, Sr. (see 
Va. Mag. Vol. XLVII, No. 1, January, 1939, page 79 et seq.) 
This theory has been proved erroneous. Interesting letters relative 
to the Colletts and Ferrars, photographs of Ferrar portraits, etc., 
as well as a copy of Mr. Collett’s Genealogy of the Descendants 
of John Collett . . . 1578-1659 have been placed in the Virginia 
Historical Society through the courtesy of Mr. Collett and 
Mrs. Bulkley. 


Within the past few months we have received, within com- 
paratively short time of each other, two interesting and important 
notes bearing on the subject of the parentage and family connec- 
tion in England of William Farrar (1594-c.1637) of Henrico 
County, Virginia. The writers of both of these notes have reached 
the same conclusion through independent research, therefore we 
feel justified in publishing both notes at the same time. The first 
of these two notes, received by us in February 1942, was written 
by Mrs. Henry Lowell Cook, of Chicago; the second, received 
by us in May, 1942, was written by Mrs. Louis C. Bulkley, of 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


The notes here presented by both Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Bulkley 
show conclusively that William Farrar (1594-c.1637) of Henrico 
County Virginia was son of John Farrar, the Elder, of London, 
Esquire, will dated April 24, 1628; proved May 28, 1628; whose 
father was William Farrar (also Ferrar) of Yorkshire who was 
a brother of Nicholas Ferrar, Sr., of London. The evidence pre- 
sented in these notes confirms the statement made by the late 
Dr. Stanard in Oct. 1914 in commenting on the publication by 
the late Lothrop Withington of the abstract of the will of John 
Farrar, the Elder, of London, who died in 1628. At that time 
Doctor Stanard wrote: “it looks as if his [1.e. William Farrar’s, 
(of Virginia) |] father had been placed by this will.” 


CLAYTON ToRRENCE, Editor. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM FARRAR, OF VIRGINIA 


By Mrs. Henry Lowe Lt Cook. 


It has been assumed by some that William Farrar of Virginia 
was son of Nicholas Farrar because records show that Nicholas 
had a son William who matriculated at College. But as neither 
Nicholas nor his wife mentions a son William in their respective 
wills, it would seem their son must have died young. Whereas, the 
pedigree of William Farrar of Amwell, co York (See Appendix 
I) ; and the will of “John Farrar of London, Esquier’’ (See Ap- 
pendix II), leave no room for doubt that William of Virginia 
was son of this John Farrar and his wife, “Sissely, daughter of 
William Kelke of Barnaby co Lincoln’. Two, at least, of William’s 
three brothers had a daughter ‘“‘Sissely” or “Cicely” each. Being 
an uncommon name it was all the more likely to be repeated in 
a family, hence the probability that in the family of William’s 
mother, “Sissely” Kelke, there were other Cecilias, one of whom 
may have been the girl William of Virginia married—a cousin 
of some degree.t A Sir Charles Kelke was a member of the 
Virginia Company, 1609. Per Alexander Brown, he was of Lin- 
colnshire ; and was knighted at Whitehall, July 23, 1603. (Genesis 
934; 3 Va. Comp. Rec. 85; 328). Note that Sir Charles Kelke and 
William Farrar’s mother were both from Lincolnshire. 

MINNIE G. Cook. 


APPENDIX I 
“FARRAR OF GREAT AMWELL” 
(Harlein Society Publications, Vol. XXII, Visitation of Hertfordshire 
1572-1634, page 53.) 
ARMS: Argent on a bend engrailed Gules 3 horseshoes of the field. 
CREST: A horseshoe Argent bet. two wings or. 
“This Arms and Crest exemplified under the hand of William Camden, 
Clarenceaux, to John Farrar of Croxton.” 
WILLIAM FARRAR of Ewood co. York, m. Margaret daughter of Hugh 
Lacy of Brearley; had issue: 
Henry, eldest son, ob.s.p. 
John, see below: 


1 William Farrar, of Virginia, married Mrs. Cicily Jordan, widow of 
Samuel Jordan. The question as to Cicily’s maiden name and her several 
marriages are now being made the subject of research by Mrs. Cook and 
others.—Editor. 
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JOHN FARRAR of Croxton co Lincoln, m. S/SSELY daughter of William 
Kelk of Barnaby co Lincoln; Issue: 


Henry, see below 
John 

WILLIAM 
Humphrey 


HENRY FARRER, of Great Amwell co Hertford, eldest son, now living, 
1634; m. Martha daughter of Sir John Woodward. Issue : 


John; Henry; Catherine; SISSELY 


This is the exact data as given in the Visitation—that is, it being fur- 
nished the Herald visiting Hertfordshire in 1634, by Henry Farrar as his 
pedigree for himself and his family, he did not bother to give the data for his 
three brothers, beyond their names and recording them as children of his 
father, as was customary in such Visitations unless the various branches 
lived within the same district “visited”. The will of John Farrar in the 
following Appendix leaves no room for doubt that William Farrar of 
Farrar’s Island, Henrico County, Virginia, was the William of this line. 


APPENDIX II, 
WILL oF FATHER OF WILLIAM FARRAR OF FARRAR’S ISLAND, VIRGINIA 


(Reprint from Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXII, 
page 398, in “Virginia Gleanings in England, Communicated by 
Lothrop Withington, London... .” 


“John Farrar the elder of London, Esquier, will 24 April, 1628, proved 
28 May, 1628. To poor of Mary Aldermanbury 6 pounds 13s-4d. To Henry 
Farrar my oldest son my messuages, lands etc. called Great Eward, Little 
Eward, Upper Whiteleigh, and Stony Rode in Parish of Halifax County 
York to him and his heirs forever. To my son John whom I have settled 
already 20 nobles. To his wife Susan 10 pounds. To my son William Farrar 
all my messuages lands in Hodesdon Bloxbourne and Amwell in Hertford 
heretofore conveyed to Henry and John Farrar my sons to my use, to my 
son William and his heirs. To him also and his wife and children 20 pounds 
annuity and the longest liver of them. To my son Humphry Farrar and 
heirs my leases and lands called Sandwith Hall, Neilsinge and all other 
parcel of the manor of Stansted under Borgh, County of York. To said 
Humphry also my lease in the parish in St. Mary in Aldermanbury, London. 
To Cicely Farrar daughter of my son John 40 pounds. To seven children of 
my son John 4 pounds each. Overseers: My son John Farrar and my nephew 
Henry Wilkinson of Woodesdon, County Bucks, B.D. To each of them 
10 pounds and charges. Residue to my son Henry Farrar sole executor. 
Witnesses: Marke Bradley Senr., John Bulkely, Saml. Wilkinson. John 
Farrar of London, Esquire make this addition —200 pounds was delivered 
to my son John Farrar of Fena County York to stock lands at Sandwith Hall, 
the said 200 pounds to be divided between my two sons John and Humphrey. 
My son William shall receive of my executor 50 pounds at his return into 
England. My books and apparel equally between my sons Henry, John, 
William and Humphrey. Other goods between my sons Henry, John, William 
& Humphrey. William’s part to be reserved for him. In case he be not living 
to be reserved for his wife and children. Twelve pence a week forever in 
bread upon the poor in Croxton in Lincolnshire out of my estate. Witnesses: 
Henry Cooke, Henry Wilkinson, Barrington, 50.” 
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Re: THE PARENTAGE OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM FARRAR, 
COUNCILLOR, OF VIRGINIA. 


By Mrs. Louts C. BULKLEY. 


A correction being needed to stop further spread of the mistake 
that William Farrar was the son of Nicholas, as repeated’ lately 
by Mr. James P. C. Southall, I beg leave to call attention to cer- 
tain papers in the Virginia Historical Society evidencing research 
done by Mr. John D. Collett of Indianapolis and by the English 
authors? with whom he has worked these many years. With 
pleasure I may state that this correcting is done with the written 
consent of Mr. Southall, of Mr. Clifton F. Davis and Mr. Collett. 
After having placed my papers where they might be of use to 
Virginia descendants, Mr. Collett, although he is an octogenerian, 
has graciously brought me up to date, and Mr. Davis has lent 
me his copy of the will of John Farrar the elder, of London, 
Esquire; dated 24 April, 1628, proved 28 May, 1628. This will 
makes it evident that the William Farrar who came to Virginia 
in August of 1618 and married the widow of Samuel Jordan 
in 1624 was not the son of Nicholas nor yet of Robert Farrar. 


The publication of The Ferrar Papers lately adds a great many 
interesting details to what formerly has been known of these two 
families, Collett and Ferrar, and printed in various forms in 
Dictionary of National Biography, etc. It would seem a very 
queer combination of heredity existed in the two men who were 
such keen men of business in the affairs of the Virginia Com- 
pany, and their almost ferocious religious bigotry. Susanna Ferrar, 
their sister, married into the Colet—Collett family who were 
descendants of those zealots of the well known Oxford move- 
ment, in which Dean Colet was so active tho perhaps Erasmus 
was the best known. This Susannah could write the most over- 
bearing letters to her young sister-in-law, the second wife of John 
Ferrar, Deputy Governor. But Bathsheba, daughter of Israel Owen, 
had a mind of her own and was not beaten down by the zealots. 
Out of this Owen family came also the mother of Ralph Hamor 


1Va. Mag. Hist. & Biog. Vol. L (No. 1, Jan, 1942) page 77. 
2 Mr. Henry Collett, the Lord and Lady Lyell and Professor A. L. Maycock 
of Clare College, Cambridge University, England. 
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famous in Virginia’s beginning. There seemed to me to be wisps 
of clues to origins in these connections which could build up and 
explain many things we do not yet know about our earliest 
forebears. 


Mr. John D. Collett’s own very rare book and that of Mr. Henry 
Collett supplement Mr. Collett’s collection of ancient English 
source books, and his photographs of the Ferrar portraits provide 
the intriguing atmosphere and lend reality to the story which has 
become a bit confused because there were two Johns and two 
William Ferrars. One was the son of Nicholas and Mary (Wood- 
noth) Farrar and he died unmarried according to all the testi- 
mony of the English writers ; he is not mentioned in the will, 1634, 
of Mary (Woodnoth) Farrar—probated July 12, 1634—because 
he preceded his mother in death nearly twenty years, before 
April 1613 as given in Thomas Hearne, Librarian of Oxford 
College, in his Caius, page 684. Professor A. L. Maycock® and 
Professor Blackstone of Trinity College, Cambridge, have written 
Mr. John D. Collett their agreement with his pedigree of descent 
of Maryland Colletts and Goldsmiths; and of Mapletofts from 
Susannah Ferrar and John Collett. Comparing and contrasting 
the heirs of John Farrar d. 1628 and John Ferrar d. 1657, it 
will be seen that the latter was the Deputy Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Company in 1619 succeeding Alderman Johnson. He made 
numerous trips to the Virginia Colony, one of the last with Captain 
Thomas Willoughby in 1635. 


The former had the son William to whom was left much land 
in Hertfordshire and “fifty pounds to be received of my executor 
at his return into England.” William’s part was “to be reserved 
for him or the value, in case he be not living, to be reserved for 
his wife and children.” 


William Ferrar, or Farrar, it is written both ways, came to 
Virginia in August 1618—was thirty-one in the census of 1624-5 
making his birth date approximately 1594 as Professor Southall 
gives it. His death took place in Virginia prior to June 1637. 


Harleian Chart in Volume 43, pages 157-158 gives a more com- 
plete chart of the family of William Farrar of Yorkshire, father 


3 Of Clare College, Cambridge University, England, author of The Ferrar 
Papers, a copy of which I saw at Newberry Library in Chicago. 
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of John Farrar d. 1628, brother of Mary (Farrar) Steed men- 
tioned by Mary (Woodnoth) Farrar as her neice. John’s son 
William would have been the great nephew of the famous Virginia 
Company Deputies. 

For confirmation of the notes of Mr. John D. Collett, I sub- 
mit his bibliography—all are English publications which he im- 
ported. May I again call attention to the beginnings of a Farrar- 
Collett collection in the library of Virginia Historical Society. 


Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Ferrar by P. Peckard 
Master of Magdalene College, Life of Nicholas Ferrar 
by John Ferrar, his brother, Life of Nicholas Ferrar by 
Doctor Jebb, Nicholas Ferrar His Household and Friends, 
by Rev. T. T. Carter, M. A., Oxford University, Hearne’s 
Catt Vind—Caius, by Thomas Hearne, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Little Gidding and Its Inmates by J. E. Ackland, 
The Story Book of Little Gidding by Miss E. Cruys 
Sharland, The Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar by 
H. P. K. Skipton. Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding by 
A. L. Maycock, The Ferrar Papers and Life of Nicholas 
Ferrar by B. Blackstone, M.A., Ph.D., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Brief Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar by the 
Rev. Doctor Turner, Bishop of Ely, Little Gidding and 
Its Founder, by Henry Collett. 


[Letrer oF Proressor A. L. Maycock To Joun D. CoLtett] 


Elton Lodge 
Great Shelford 
Cambridge, England 


2 & 


Dear Mr. Collett, 
Very many thanks for your kind letter. It is delightful to know that 
you have enjoyed my book so much. 
I am most interested in the article in the Virginia Magazine.* You seem 
to have cleared up very convincingly the question as to who William Ferrar 
was and I am most grateful to you for letting me see the results of your 


research, ; 
With kindest personal regards, 


Yours sincerely 
A. L. Maycock. 
Mr. John D. Collett 


4 This is a reference to an article entitled “Ferrar-Collett Families” which 
appeared in Va. Mag. Vol. XLVII, No. 1, January 1939, pages 78-81. 
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Collett & Company 
Incorporated 
Fletcher Trust Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 10, 1942 
Mrs. Louis C. Bulkley 
1044 Rutherford Avenue 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Dear Mrs. Bulkley: 


Through the former courtesies extended me by Mr. Henry Collett and Lord 
and Lady Lyell, collaterals of my Ferrar and Collett families in England, 
and Professor A. L. Maycock of Clare College, Cambridge University, 
Cambridge, England, I am able to present you the enclosures herewith 
bearing explanatory notes for your files, with my compliments. 


With kindest regards, I beg to remain 
Respectfully yours 


John D. Collett 
JDC-e 
Enclosures 


The will of Nicholas Farrar citizen and skinner of London 23 March, 
1619-20, says in “Heretford where I was born’; one of the witnesses is his 
son Richarde Farrar. Proved at London before Edmond Pope L.L.D. Surro- 
gate Prerogative Court of Canterbury, April 4, 1620. Copy sent Mr. Clifton 
F. Davis by Mr. John D. Collett. 


[At this point Mrs. Bulkley introduces abstract of the will of John Farrar, 
the Elder, of London, Esquire, dated 24 April 1628, proved 28 May, 1628, 
quoting Va. Mag. XXII, page 398; this being identical with the will quoted 
Appendix II preceding (page 354)—Editor.] 


CAROLINE KEMPER BULKLEY. 


Notes To GENEALOGICAL CHART 


Richard (1602-1668) and John Collett (1604-1669), sons of John and 
Susanna (Ferrar) Collett, settled in Baltimore Co. Md. John Collett m. Ann 
Goldsmith and from them descend the Colletts in the U.S. A. 


In Prof. A. L. Maycock’s book [Nicholas Ferrar, of Little Gidding] and 
Prof. B. Blackstone’s book [The Ferrar Papers . . .] our Ferrar-Collett 
families of England both have excellent Farrar family pedigree charts. 


The Harlein Society Publications, London, Vol. 43, [Visitations of Surrey 
1530, 1572 and 1623] pages 157-158, gives a more complete review of the 
family chart of William Farrow, of York, the father of John Farrar, d. 1628, 
and brother of Mary (Farrar) Steed, who is mentioned as niece in Mary 
(Woodnoth) Ferrar’s will as “niece Mary Steed.” 


*In his publication of 1885 of the Life of Nicholas Ferrar by Doctor Jebb 
[i.e. Nicholas Ferrar: Two Lives by his brother John and by Doctor Jebb; 
edited by J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge, 1855}. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) John D. Collett. 
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FERRAR PEDIRGEE BY JOHN FERRAR, 1590-1657, PusBLISHED By J. E. B. Mayor, M. A., FELLow AND ASSISTANT TUTOR, 
St. JoHNn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND.* 























FERRAR 
| | | 
William, of Eywood, York= Margaret, da. John Nicholas = Mary Woodnoth 
Co. Lacy, Barnaby, Lincoln Co. (1545-1620) (1550-1634) 
| | : | | 
Henry John =  Sissely, da. Wm. Hugh Mary 
d. 1628; Kelk, Barnaby, = 
Lincoln Co. Lincoln Co. Steed 
| All| dl | 
John = (lst) Ann Shepard William Nicholas Susanna = John Collett 
(1590-1657) No issue unm. (1593-1637) (1581-1657) (1578-1650) 
= (2nd) Bathsheba Joyce Richard 
Owen unm. 
Erasmus 
| J | | 
John Nicholas Mary Virginia 
(1632-1719) (1620-1640) d. Infant (1626-1688) 
= Ann Brook 
(d. 1702) 
| || dl || THT 
Thomas Ferrar Nicholas Mary Judith Susanna = John 
(d. 1675) Edward (d. 1684) (d. 1680) Hester Mapletoft 
m. Richard John Ann Margaret 
Martha (1602-1668) (1604-1669) (d. 1638) Elizabeth 
Sherinton Joyce, 
all unmarried 
| | | | | 
Mary Ann John Saml. Peter 
Notes ON PaGE FAcING. (b. 1629) (b. 1630) (b. 1631) (b. 1634) 
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BRUNSWICK County Miuitt1a 1757. 


Contributed by Mrs. Augusta B. Fothergill. 
(Brunswick Co. records, Deed Book 6, pages 249-251) 


June 21, 1757. At a Meeting of the Justices, Field Officers and Captains at 
the Courthouse of Brunswick Co. According to act of Assembly Intitled an 
act for granting an aid to his Majesty for the better protection of this Colony 
and for other purposes therein mentioned. Present—Nicholas Edmunds, Drury 
Stith, Edward Goodrich, Thos. Twitty, Sampson Lanier, William Thornton, 
Henry Edmunds, John Pettway, Peter Jones, Gent. Justtces—John Willis, 
Nathl. Edwards. Field Officers—Isaac Collier, Robt. Briggs, Jas. Hicks, 
William Machin, John Peterson, William Chapman, Captains—Wm. Clack 
ordered to be Clerk of this Court. 


Nicholas Edmunds, Gent., first Justice in commission of peace having 
taken the Oaths as by Acts of Assembly prescribed and administered the 
same to the other members proceeded as follows: 


Ordered that Lawrence Kelly be summoned to the next court to make his 
excuse if any he has why he should not be Deemed as Soldier; and also 
“to be summoned for same” were the following: John Brower, Dan! Bagwell, 
James Edmunds, Wm. Short Jr., Richard Willis, Moses Johnson, Francis Bell, 
Thos. Farrell, William Bell, Ralph Dunkley, John Wall (Ordinary keeper), 
Mathew Smith, Richard Vaughan, Jr., John Short (son of Robt), Spencer 
Prescot, John Tillman, James Atkins, Moses Tomilson, George Carrell, 
Joseph Chambers, Edward Freeman, John Powell (Low grounds), John 
Mitchell, James Mitchell, Elijah McCoy, Fredk Cook, John Hogner, Jr. 
[Stogner?], Wm. Smith (at Benj. Seward’s), Michael Singleton, William 
Riley, George Pearson, Henry Clarke, John Busby. 


June 24, 1757—Same Justices, Field Officers & Captains. Capt. Wm. Maclin 
returned List of 65 men; Capt. James Hicks, list of 102 men; Capt. Isaac 
Rowe Walton list of 86 men; Capt. Henry Edmunds list of 56 men; Capt. 
Wm. Chapman list of 53 men; Capt. John Maclin list of 56 men; Capt. Robert 
Briggs list of 103 men; Capt. John Peterson list of 57 men; Capt. Peter 
Jones list of 54 men; Capt. Isaac Collier list of 37 men; Capt. Nathl. Hicks 
list of 38 men; Capt. Edw. Goodrich list of 76 men. Total 783. 


June 24, 1757—Richard Willis listed into his Majesty’s Service and took 
reward. John Brown same reward. James Edmunds and Danl Bagwell failed 
to appear were deemed to serve. Thos. Whitmore took reward and listed into 
his Majesty’s service. Francis Bell made excuse. Not sufficient and deemed to 
serve. Fredk Cook made excuse. Not sufficient and deemed to serve. Michl 
Singleton made excuse. Judged sufficient and discharged. John Stogner 
[Hogner?], Wm. Smith, Geo. Pearson and Geo. Carrell to serve. Jacob 
Mosley made his excuse. Insufficient to serve. John Busby failed to appear. 
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Deemed to serve. Wm. Short. Excuse insufficient. Deemed to serve. John 
Short. Under age. Discharged. Spencer Prescot. Failing to appear. Deemed to 
serve. Lawrence Kelly. Excuse insufficient. Deemed to serve. Moses Johnson. 
Excuse sufficient and discharged. John Powell failing to appear. Deemed to 
serve. John Mitchel, James Mitchell, Henry Clark, Mathew Smith, Richd. 
Vaughan, Jr., Ralph Dunkley, Jos. Chambers, Elijah McCoy, Burwell Green, 
Wm. Riley, all listed into His Majesty’s services. John Wall was taken in 
Din[ widdie Co.] to serve. 





SoME VIRGINIA ITEMS FROM NEW ENGLAND Recorps.—Contributed by Mrs. 
Wa tter B. Livezey, Newport News, Virginia. 


From the Fourth Report of the Record Commission (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts) 1630-1699.—1649. Deaths . . . Elizabeth [daughter] of Thomas 
Harryson, Pastor of the church at Virginia, age about 7 years (page 30)— 
1655.:John Spires, Master of the Barque May Flower, an inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia, deceased at Evan Thomas his house, 25th. 5th. month (page 51)—1655. 
Mr. Samuel Lee, of Virginia, and Elizabeth Bowland, of Boston, were married 
6th. 5th. month by Captain Humphred Atherton. 





Tue EuBANKS, OF KENTUCKY, SILVERSMITHS, AND THEIR VIRGINIA ORIGIN; 
TOGETHER WITH NOTES ON SAVAGE AND JEFFRIES. 


Contributed by Lockwoop Barr, of New York, N. Y. and Compiled from 
research made by Miss MARGARET HarGrRove, Dean of Women and Chairman 
of the Department of Classics at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


JaMes EvusBankK, born in 1750, son of James Eubank and Peggy Lewis, was 
a Revolutionary soldier. He died in 1816. His marriage to Mary Ann Brown- 
ing took place on March 21, 1783. The will of James Eubank, of Henrico 
Co., dated Jan. 28, 1816; probated May 8, 1816 names wife Mary Ann Eubank, 
and children Williamson Eubank, Nancy Greenstead, Joseph Eubank, Eliza- 
beth Eubank and Rebecca Eubank (Henrico County, Will Book 5, page 76). 


Note:—Two children, Edward and Thomas, are not mentioned in the will. 
Nancy’s husband’s name is also given as James Grinstead; Joseph married 
Nancy Smith and went to Adair County; Elizabeth died in Barren County in 
1852; Rebecca married Jesse Everett in 1853, late in life, no children. 


Deed records in Barren County, Kentucky, show Power of Attorney given 
by Elizabeth Eubank to David R. Twyman of Barren County to receive from 
John Whites, guardian, money or estate of James Eubank (Oct. 13, 1819-G 
253). There are 3 other records bearing on the Virginia estate which grant 
Power of Attorney: Elizabeth Eubank to William Twyman of Barren Co. 
(March 17, 1821-Book H 213); Elizabeth and Rebeckah Eubank to Zacheus 
Quisenberry (Feb. 6, 1822-Book H 386) ; and Elizabeth and Rebeckah Eubank 
to John S. Myers of Richmond, Virginia (July 5, 1828 *sic*—Book L 116) 
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JosePpH EvuBANK son of James Eubank and Peggy Lewis, brother of the 
Revolutionary soldier, James, mentioned above, was born May 9, 1763. He 
was married to Elizabeth White Nov. 27, 1794. They moved to Barren Co., 
Ky., in 1805. Five children were born to them in Virginia, five in Kentucky. 
This Joseph died in Barren Co., Oct. 11, 1850. His will (3,327), written Jan. 
13, 1845, was probated before April, 1851. 


JosEPpH EuBANK (Jr.), son of Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth White, was 
born in Henrico Co., Va., on Aug. 12, 1797. He was “one of the best known 
and most prominent men in the early days of Barren County.” He married 
Elizabeth James Bransford March 17, 1829, and “for some little time they 
lived on top of the big hill beyond South Fork Creek on the Gallatin Road. 
By trade he was a silversmith and carried on his business on the Green Street 
side of the Square, about where the New Farmers National Bank stands.” 
He moved to Texas 1853-54 and died July 8, 1883. There were 6 children, at 
least 3 of whom (Emma, Cyrus, and Charles Edwin) went to Texas; the 
oldest, John Bransford, died in Barren Co., Ky., in 1879. This Joseph is ap- 
parently the one referred to in the records of the county as Joseph Jr. 

JaMEsS EvuBANnkK, son of Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth White, was born 

near Glasgow, Ky., on March 29, 1805. He was a brother of the silversmith, 
Joseph mentioned in the preceding paragraph. He married Mary Jane Brans- 
ford, a sister of the Elizabeth Bransford mentioned above, on Oct. 29, 1833. 
They moved to Texas about 1854 (Cf. Deeds W 347, where James Eubank 
and wife, Mary Jane make deed to John G. Davis, May 29, 1854), where he 
died March 31, 1886. This James was “a tinner by trade; his place of business 
was in a shop with his brother on the Green St. side of the Square near the 
middle.” There were 11 children. 
“A Mr. Eubank, a clockmaker, had his place on the square; he had clocks for 
sale and he set one correctly and the others struck just a little later; it took 
several minutes for them to finish striking ; and when they struck at noon all 
the country people on the street stopped to hear them. He made the first fruit 
cans I ever saw and my father bought some of them. They were fastened 
with sealing wax. He was a mechanical genius.” Cyrus Edwards’ Stories of 
Early Days and Others, Florence Edwards Gardiner (Mrs. Abram Spurr 
Gardiner )—The Standard Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., 1940, p. 264. (Cyrus 
Edwards, 1846-1939) 


Notations from Franklin Gorin’s The Times of Long Ago (1798-1877) 


Thomas Eubank (page 39). 

William Savage, the first clock maker. Kept a tavern and erected a cotton 
gin at the Cross Roads (page 40). 

He was succeeded in business by Eubank and Jeffries. They afterwards 
dissolved; Jeffries set up a separate shop, and Joseph and James Eubank, 
brothers, sons of Joseph Eubank, one of the first settlers, continued the busi- 
ness. They had no superior as natural mechanics anywhere . . .they married 
sisters, daughters of Thomas Bransford, one of our best citizens. 
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Henry Eubank—Richardson Eubank—Thomas Eubank (page 41). 

In 1841 Reynolds . . . formed a partnership with James Eubank, who, as 
heretofore stated, was a man of great genius, and the admitted, best natural 
mechanic ever in Glasgow ... They carried on the business for several years, 
when Reynolds purchased Eubank’s interest. (wool carding) (page 74). 


Our old friend, William Savage, his boys, Joseph Eubank and others were 
kept busy supplying the demand (for silverware). (page 95). 


Further General Notations. 
James Jeffries on July 23, 1822 (file 3) married Rebeccah Eubank, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth White. 
Deeds, N-141—James Jeffries and wife, Rebecca to Joseph Eubank, Jr., a 
part of Lot 89, July 17, 1832. 

N-289—Joseph Eubank, Jr., and Elizabeth to James Eubank a part 
of Lot 89... also lot of ground conveyed to James Jeffries 
by Matthews and Smith and by Jeffries to Joseph Eubank, 
Jr., May 31, 1834. 

N-288—Joseph Eubank, Jr., and wife, Elizabeth, to James Jeffries 
one-half of house and lot now occupied by James Jeffries as 
silversmith shop and store. May 29, 1834. 


Wilson Ritter on March 30, 1819 (file 3) married Lucy Eubank, daughter 
of Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth White. 


Deeds, N- 42—Henry Crutcher and wife, Mary, to James Eubank and 
Meredith Reynolds Lot 14 on which stands Eubank and 
Reynolds wool carding machine. Jan. 17, 1833. 

N-298—James Eubank and wife, Mary Jane, to Wm. B. Kilgore 
the undivided half of Lot 14 on which is carding machine. 
(Machine in sale) March 5, 1834. 

O-138—Wilson Ritter and wife, Lucy, to Joseph and James Eubank 
lot on East side of Green St. . . . to corner of house and lot 
sold and conveyed by Wm. Savage and wife to Paul Shirley 
(E-426). Nov. 30, 1835. 


County Court Orders—2,107—John Warder, age 5, bound to Wm. Savage to 
learn trade of Blacksmith, Oct. 1805. 
Inventories and Settlements—7,357—Henry Eubank administrator for estate 
of Joseph Eubank, Sr., Nov. 1854. 
SOURCES 


1.—Glasgow Times, March 25, 1937; article, “The Eubanks of Barren 
County”, material from records of Vester Eubank, son of Thomas Eubank 
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(third marriage) and Mary J. Cravens (son of Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth 
White). 

2.—Records of Mrs. C. C. Howard (Julia Franklin), direct descendant of 
Joseph Eubank and Elizabeth White, through their daughter, Martha, and 
Samuel Browning. She has a 2'4x4 inch photograph of the James Eubank 
(known as her “Uncle Jeems”) who married Mary Jane Bransford. Some of 
her material is from Mrs. Ray R. Eads, Cullison, Kansas, of the Eubank line. 


3.—Barren County Kentucky records as noted. 


SAVAGE, EUBANK, JEFFRIES, Glasgow, Ky. William Savage who settled in 
Barren County before 1805 was the first of the groups of silversmiths who 
worked there until after the 1850’s. The approximate dates were: 


1805-1820 William Savage 
1820-1834 Eubank & Jeffries 
1834-........ James Jeffries 
1834-1841 Joseph & James Eubank 
1841-1855 Joseph Eubank 


William Savage was buying land as early as 1805. He must have been a 
jack-of-all-trades for Times of Long Ago by Franklin Gorin, p. 40, states: 
“William Savage was the first clockmaker (in Barren County). He kept 
Tavern and erected a Cotton Gin...” In the October 1805 term of the Barren 
County Court, John Warder, aged 5 years, was bound to William Savage as 
an apprentice to learn the trade of blacksmith. Discussing the period 1815-20, 


Times of Long Ago, p. 95, states: “. .. a great change in manners and living 
and dress took place ... the silverware (in use) increased greatly ... silver 
cups, soup ladles, sugar tongs, teaspoons, gravy and sauce spoons. ... Our old 


friend, William Savage, and his boys, Joseph Eubank, and others (including 
James Jeffries) were kept busy supplying the demand (for silverware) .. .” 


The Eubank family came from Henrico County, Richmond, Virginia, mi- 
grating to Kentucky in 1805. Joseph Eubank, Sr. (1763-1850), and his wife, 
Elizabeth White, had ten children among them: 

1.—Joseph, Jr., b. 12 Aug. 1794 in Va. d. 8 July 1883 in Texas. m. Elizabeth 
James Bransford on 17 March 1829. He became the silversmith of Glasgow. 

2.—James b. 29 March 1805 in Glasgow d. 31 March 1886 in Texas. m. Mary 
Jane Bransford. He was a tinsmith by trade, a mechanic, and was interested 
in Cotton Gins, Wool carding machinery, etc. Also in business with his brother, 
Joseph. 

3.—Rebecca Eubank m. 23 July 1822 James Jeffries, the silversmith of 
Glasgow. 

4.—Lucy Eubank m. 30 March 1819 Wilson Ritter. 

William Savage was succeeded in business by Joseph Eubank and James 
Jeffries, presumably around 1820, and James (then 15 years) evidently worked 
with them. 


James Jeffries set up his own shop and the Eubanks carried on the business. 
This probably took place about the time of the following transaction: “. . . 29 
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March 1834 Joseph Eubank and wife, Elizabeth, sold to James Jeffries one- 
half of house and lot now occupied by James Jeffries as silversmith shop and 
store...” 


On 30 Nov. 1835 Wilson Ritter and wife, Lucy Eubank, sold to Joseph and 
James Eubank a lot on the East side of Green Street, evidently the lot on 
the Public Square in which stood the Eubank silversmith shop and store. The 
old records state that James Eubank was “a tinner by trade, his place of busi- 
ness was in a shop with his brother (Joseph) on the Green Street side of the 
Public Square, about where the New Farmers National Bank stands.” In 
many places the old chronicles state that the Eubank brothers possessed great 
mechanical and inventive genius. At periods James left his brother and 
ventured into the Wool carding business. In 1841 he formed a partnership with 
Meredith Reynolds in this line of business, which evidently was continued 
until 1854-55 when Joseph and James migrated to Texas where they died. 





MERRIWETHER CORRECTION.—In the July number of the Virginia 
Historical Magazine, page 253, note 35, the statement is made that “it is not 
known that Nicholas Meriwether the first known of that name in Virginia, 
ever crossed the Atlantic.” This was the father of Nicholas Meriwether who 
married Elizabeth Crawford. 


On May Ist 1666, William Edwards of Surry County conveyed to Nicholas 
Meriwether of James City Island in Virginia 300 acres of land lying in Surry 
County called the Indian Spring which is part of the tract of land taken up 
by Thomas Swann Jr. lying on the White Marsh and Indian Spring Swamps. 
(Surry County Deed book No. 1, page 270.) 


28 March 1676, Administration is granted to Mr. Nicholas Meriwether on 
the estate of Mr. Francis Meriwether deceased his brother. Securities Mr. 
Francis Mason, Mr. William Edwards. (Surry County Order book 1671- 
1690, page 119.) 

4 March 1678, Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether executrix of the estate of Mr. 
Nicholas Meriwether deceased sued John Moring. (Surry County Orders 
1671-90, page 245.) 

7br 6th 1682, Lt. Coll. William Browne had married the executrix of 
Nicholas Meriwether deceased. (Surry County Order book 1671-90, page 383.) 


The above information from the Surry records proves beyond a doubt that 
the first Nicholas was in Virginia. 

On page 257 Cradle of the Republic by Dr. Lyon G. Tyler you will note 
that Nicholas M. purchased the Island House in 1656. He probably was at 
Jamestown at this time although the deed does not say so, however when he 
bought his land in Surry he was of Jamestown or James City Island.—Mrs. 
AvucustTA B. FoTrHeErcIL., Richmond, Va. 
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NoTES FROM VIRGINIA County ReEcorps.—Contributed by Mrs. Puitie W. 
Hipen, Newport News, Virginia. 


Sept. 10, 1690. William Loxham complains that John Blundell owes him 
430 pounds of tobacco “won of him in July last past at the house of John 
Colclough within this county at the games on the cards called whisk and 
gleek” (Stafford County, Order Book, 1664-68 and 1689-93, page 99, second 
part of book). 


June 10, 1695. William Morris and Elinor, his wife, who had lived over 30 
years in New Kent, now King & Queen Co. complain that Ann, wife of 
William Ball, has called said Elinor a witch and that she “had ride her several 
days and nights almost to death.” Verdict for plaintiff. (Essex County, Order 
Book 1692-95, page 246). 


Oct. 15, 1656. Mrs. Mary Batts “summoned to court on suspicion of having 
familiarity with unclean spirits.” Nothing proved against her. (Norfolk 
County, Book D. 1656-66, page 6). 


Jany. 20, 1647/8. These are to certify that Mr. John Hill appeared this day 
in court and declared himself to be between 50 and 60 years of age and had 
been in the colony of Virginia 25 years and upwards. Also that the said John 
Hill doth affirm himself formerly to have lived in the University of Oxford of 
the trade of a book-binder and that he is the son of Stephen Hill of Oxford 
aforesaid, flitcher ; and the said John Hill is well at present. (Norfolk County, 
Book B, 1646-51, page 61a). 


Aug. 16, 1647. Bartholom. Hoskins to be free of levies he being aged and 
infirm and “also did uc.ci.¢ unto the colony in Sir Thomas Dale’s time”. 
(Norfolk County, Book B, 1646-51, page 50). 


An order of Warwick County court, dated Oct. 4, 1647 shows the following 
were justices of the peace there at that date: Capt. Thomas Bernard, Mr. 
Zach. Crips, Mr. Wm. Whitby, Mr. Wm. Rabnett, Mr. Thos. Davies, Mr. 
Thomas Taylor. (Norfolk County, Book B, 1646-51, page 53). 


The will of Leroy George, of Richmond County, dated Sept. 16, 1700, be- 
queaths to friend Nicholas Smyth “my watch which I sent by Capt. Miller for 
Bristow [Bristol] to Mr. George Mason to have a new cristall put in, to- 
gether with the two spare cristalls and spare key which I ordered him to send 
with it.” (Richmond County, Will Book 2, page 18). 

March 7, 1699/1700. Certificate ordered to be issued to Thomas White, of 
Richmond County showing his reputed sufficiency and ability for pilot within 
the river of Rappahannock where the said Thomas White for these many years 
last past hath got his livlihood by the waters and hath been in great estima- 
tion among the masters of ships for pilotage upon the stream of the said river. 
(Richmond County, Order Book 3, 1699-1704, page 4). 

Dec. 30, 1646. Deposition of Capt. Robert Moryson that Philip Taylor, 
about 10 years ago last July and Capt. Claiborne [William Claiborne] and 
he “went home” on the same boat. “And further being in Ireland this deponent 
did hear the sd. Capt. Taylor say that Capt. Claiborne was indebted to him 
£90 for the said beaver which the sd. Claiborne sold, and being ready to set 
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sail for Dublin to England the sd. Taylor would have had money of the sd. 
Claiborne x x x The sd. Claiborne’s wife got the sd. Claiborne into a boat 
and kept the sd. Taylor behind.” (Northampton County, Book 3, 1645-51, 
page 58). 

July 10, 1694. “Upon the peticon of John Peatle this [Essex] Court have 
granted him Liberty to build a School House on some part of ye Counties 
Land purchased for the New Court-house.” (Essex County, Book 1692-5, 
page 196). 

At a quarter court held at James Citty, June 11, 1657, Present: Saml. 
Mathews, Esq. & Govr. Col. Wm. Claiborne, Col. Thos. Pettus, Lt. Col. 
Walker, Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, Col. George Read, Col. Abraham Wood, 
Capt. Francis Willis. . .. The court taking into consideration the great pains 
and trouble which Mr. Nathaniel Batts hath taken in the discovery of an 
Inlet to the southward which is likely to be much advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants of this colony here, therefore ordered that the said Batts be hereby 
protected from all his creditors within this country for one year and a day 
without any trouble or molestation upon consideration that he the said Batts 
shall always be ready upon the countrie’s service xxx Test: Thos. Brereton. 
(Norfolk County, Book D, 1656-66, page 85). 


Feb. 12, 1657/8. At a court held at Elizabeth City. Present: Maj. Wm. 
Worlich, Mr. John Chandler, Mr. Peter Ashton, Mr. Hum[phrey] Tabb, 
Mr. Thos. Thornebrough, Mr. Thos. Eaton, Mr. John Gundry, Gentlemen, 
Justices of Peace. Henry Poole, clerk of court. (Norfolk County, Book D, 
1656-66, page 85). 

Aug. 18, 1657, Richard Markham set up his name giving notice of his 
intended marriage to Frances Yeates. (Norfolk County, Book D. 1656-66, 
page 89). 

Jany. 6, 1656/6. Ordered that Henry Field shall within 20 days satisfy 
and pay unto John Stringer, chirurgeon, 2550 lbs. tobacco. (Northampton 
County, Book 3, 1645-51, folio 8). 


* * * * & 


Aug. 15, 1653. Richard Sternell, aged 38, deposes that on June 6th. last he 
was on the ship “The Leopolus” lying in the Elizabeth River and saw Mr. 
Gunnell and Mr. Reade masters of London ships, their ships being at anchor 
in James River in the part called Newport Newes. (Norfolk County, Book 
C, 1651-56, page 52). 


Feb. 21, 1644/5. John Lowndes, of Virginia, merchant, gives power of 
attorney to brother Nathaniel Lowndes, of London, merchant, with reference 
to property at Salford in County Lancaster belonging “to my deceased 
uncle Edmund Knott, whose heir I am.” Ri: Bennett, Gov., witness. (Norfolk 
County, Book C, 1651-56, page 52). 

June 24, 1653. Articles of agreement between Thomas Daines, of Elizabeth 


City County, merchant, and Mary, relic and administratrix of William Tucker, 
of Warwick County, planter, late decd. Whereas said Mary hath two young 
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children left her by said William Tucker, one by a former wife, named John 
Tucker and one by said Mary, named Roger Tucker; said Daines enters into 
bond in sum of 4000 Ibs. tobacco with Miles Cary and John Smith, Gentlemen, 
feofees in trust chosen by said Mary, to protect the orphans’ estate. Wit- 
nesses: Thos. Bushrod, John Harlow, John Ashton. (Norfolk County, Book C. 
1651-6, page 207). 


At a county court at James City, Feb. 7, 1655/6, Justices present: Maj. 
Robt. Holt, Capt. Webster, Capt. Edlow, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Robt. Ellison, Mr. 
Wm. Drumond, Mr. Thos. Loving, Mr. Edm. Cheeseman. (Norfolk County, 
Book C, 1651-6, page 205). 


1664. A servant claimed his freedom; the court found “that he came in for 


the custom of the country which is five years.” (Accomack County, Book 1, 
1663-6, folio 73). 


Sept. 28, 1653. Ann Jordain, widow, aged 68, deposes that she and her 
daughter, Elizabeth, now wife of Simon Foskutt, came to Virginia in “The 
Peter & John” of which Nathaniel Cook was master, in which ship Barbara, 
now wife of Richard Hudson, came into this country. We lodged all together 
in the gunroom all the voyage and give this testimony of the said Barbara, 
that she demeaned herself civilly and in good order. (Northampton County, 
Book 4, 1651-4, folio 203). 


Aug. 26, 1647. Ann (X her mark) Scarlett gives heifer to “my son Martin 
Scarlett.” Witnesses: John Stringer, Edm. Mathews. (Northampton County, 
Book 3, 1645-51, folio 92; while folio 128 shows the said Ann to have been 
wife of Thomas Scarlett). 


Aug. 30, 1647, deposition of Lewis Burwell, aged 22, relative to a quarrel 
between Ann Scarlett and Susanna, wife of Martin Kennitt. (Northampton 
County, Book 3, 1645-51, folio 92). 





LIST OF COUNTY SURVEYORS—1757 
(From a Mms. in Library of Congress) 


Contributed by GrorceE H. S. Kino, Fredericksburg, Va. 


CouNTY NAME DaTE OF Bonps Last SETTLED 
1. Edm‘ Scarburgh* Edm‘ Scarburgh 1756 
2. Albemarle Peter Jefferson March 15, 1754 
3. Amelia John LeNeve May 2, 1752 
4. Augusta Thos Lewis Dec. 12, 1744 1756 
5. Bedford Buckner Stith Aug. 29, 1754 1755 
6. Brunswick Drury Stith Apr. 29, 1740 
7. Caroline Rt Brooke Feb. 6, 1744/45 1751 
8. Chesterfield George Currie May 31, 1749 1751 
9. Charles City Will™ Parry May 22, 1749 1749 


*Error for Accomac County. 
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CouNTY NAME DaTE OF Bonps Last SETTLED 
Nov 3, 1750 John Baylis 
; ] Li 
1. Copper aay Ln May 19, 1757 ‘Sam ant 


11. Cumberland George Carrington May 22, 1749 


12. Dinwiddie William Watkins June, 15, 1752 

13. Eliz: City Jo Loury May 17, 1743 1756 
14. Essex Robt Brooke 

15. Fairfax George West Mar: 2, 1754 1756 
16. Frederick James Wood Apr: 2, 1745 1746 
17. Gloucester John Throckmorton Oct: 27, 1753 1755 
18. Goochland Peter Jefferson Novt 26, 1744 1748 
19. Hallifax Peter Fontaine May 2, 1752 1757 
20. Hampshire Francis Tyler Aug. 11, 1754 

21. Hanover J»° Hawkins Mar: 8, 1748 1754 
22. Henrico Jeo Markham May 1, 1756 

23. James City W™ Parry March 12, 1749/50 

24. Isle of Wight Richard Baker Dect 30, 1754 1756 
25. King George James Kenny Oct? 5, 1752 

26. King & Queen William Parry March 30, 1751 

27. King William WII™ Parry 

28. Lancaster Joseph Ball Aug. 21, 1751 1751 
29. Louisa Tyree Harris Nov' 22, 1753 

30. Lunenburg Clement Read June 5, 1754 1756 
31. Middlesex WII™ Parry May 24, 1753 

32. Nansemond Robt Fry Sept. 27, 1753 1756 
33. New Kent WIl™ Parry May 28, 1748 

34. Norfolk Gershom Nimmo Nov 1, 1750 1757 
35. Northampton John Harmanson Aug. 8, 1755 1756 
36. Norhumberl4 Joseph Ball 

37. Orange Zachary Taylor Decr 10, 1751 1753 
38. Princess Anne Gershom Nimmo 

39. Pr: George Benj : Watkins Aug. 14, 1752 1755 
40. Pr: Edward Jno LeNeve Jan. 17, 1754 

41. Pr: William Bertrand Ewell Feb. 19, 1750/1 

42. Richmond William Garland May 15, 1746 1756 
43. Southampton Robt Jones May 22, 1749 1751 
44. Spotsylvania Will™ Waller Feb. 28, 1737/8 1754 
45. Stafford Jn° Mauzy Oct. 13, 1744 1751 
46. Surry Hartwell Cocke Aug. 7, 1749 1756 
47. Sussex Jn? Edmands Mar. 20, 1754 

48. Warwick Jn° Loury 

49. Westmoreland Benj : Weekes Novt 25, 1755 

50. York William Parry Oct? 23, 1750 





CORRECTION.—On page 249 of the July issue of the Magazine, sixth 
line from top, substitute the name HuGH OwEN instead of Owen Taylor. 
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THe HEALY FAMILY OF MIDDLESEX COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


Contributed by JULIET FAUNTLEROY 


(1) 


Copied in 1932 from the original, a yellowed sheet, apparently taken from 
an account book, then in the possession of Mrs. Emma Campbell Wright, of 
Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Thomas Healy Sen. was born Feby 23° 1746 and was married to Ann 
his wife Nov 3"* 1767. 

William Healy son of Thomas & Anne was born Feby 3° 1769. 

Thomas Healy Son of the same was born April 2"* 1770. 

Edmund Healy Son of the same was born Sept 9 1772. 

Elizabeth Healy daughter of the same was born June 26" 1774. 

Ann K. Healy daughter of ditto was born Feby 15, 1776. 

Thomas Healy & Hannah Dillard were married July 5*” 1776. 

Sarah Healy daughter of Thos. & Hannah was born Feby 13* 1777. 

Frances Healy daughter of ditto was born March 13* 1777. 

Jane Healy daughter of ditto was born Feby 3° 1781. 

Catherine Healy daughter of ditto was born Feby 20‘ 1783. 

Hannah Healy wife of Thomas Healy departed this life Feby 9** 1785. 

Thomas Healy & Sarah Mitchell were married Oct. 29 1785. 

Sarah Batchelder daughter of Jno & Elizabeth Batchelder was born 
June 7™ 1753. 

George Healy Son of Thos & Sarah was born April 28** 1787. 

Catherine Healy daughter of Thos & Hannah departed this life Feb’ 1788. 

James Healy Son of Thos & Sarah was born July 13** 1789. 


Edmund Healy departed this life Sept. 17" 1791 by a fall from a beast as 
he rode the woods after deer. 


James Healy son of Thomas & Sarah departed this life Sept 1792. 
Walter Healy Son of Thos & Sarah was born May 24" 1792. 
Robert Son of Thos & Sarah was born Thursday after the fourth Monday 
in July 25*" 1797. 
(II) 
Copied in 1932 from a large Bible, printed in 1816, then in the possession of 
Mrs. Emma Campbell Wright, of Tappahannock, Virginia. 


Walter Healy son of Thomas & Sarah Healy was born on the 24** May 
1792 about 10 O'clock at night. 
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Juliet Tayloe Healy daughter of John T. Corbin & Juliet his wife, was 
born on the 15" April 1800. 

Walter Healy and Juliet T. Corbin were married on the seventh of Novem- 
ber eighteen hundred and fifteen. 

Juliet Muse Healy daughter of Walter Healy and Juliet his wife was born 
on the second day of September in the year of our lord eighteen hundred and 
sixteen. 

Sarah Elizabeth Healy was born on the 2™* day of March 1818- 

Juliet Tayloe Healy, wife of Walter Healy, departed this life on the night 
of the 19th April 1819 about twelve O'clock. 

(III) 

Copied in 1932 from a small Bible, without back or title sheet, then in the 
possession of Mrs. Emma Campbell Wright, of Tappahannock, Virginia. 

Married the 21°* of January 1818 by Bishop Moore Anna F. M. Muse to 
Carter Braxton of Windsor, Essex. 

Maria my beloved daughter Married the 12** July 1821 by M* Montague to 
M* Walter Healey 1821. 

Augustus Healy son of Walter Healy and Maria his wife was born May 
5* 1822- 

Anna Muse daughter of Walter & Maria Healy born Sepbr 27th 1824. 

Died Aug*t 4*" my dear little Augustus aged 3 years & 3 months and my 
little Anna 8" of the same month 1825 Aged nearly 11 months. Jesus says 

I take these little lambs, he says, 
And lay them in my breast; 
Protection they shall find in me 
In me be ever blest. 

Maria Augusta Healy born August 8" 1826. 

Walter born August 21** 1828. 

Tazewell our third son born March 21** 1831, And died Oct 12** 2 O'clock 
in the morning. 

Betty Muse born 3"* September 1832. 

Thomas our 4th son born April 4** 1835- 

Our dear little Walter died June 21** 1835- 

The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away &c. 

Fanny Healy born January 25th 1838 And died October 14th the 15th day of 
a severe illness. 


Elliott Muse Healy, born Jan’” 8 1840. 


Deaths 


Died the 2" of February 1818 our beloved Father Elliott Muse in the 40% 
year of his age 5 days sickness. 

My darling little grandson departed this life the first day of July 1821, 10 
months old—Tayloe. 
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Died March 19 1824 Anna F. M. Braxton. 
Died September 24'* M*™ Betty T. Muse 1832. 
(IV) 
From another Bible. 
Walter Healy son of Walter and Maria Healy left this lower world on 


sunday 21*t June 1835 about two O'clock P. M. after a distressing illness of 
fourteen days, generally beloved. 


Notes on the above Bible Records. 

Juliet Muse Healy, daughter of Walter Healy and his first wife, Juliet 
Tayloe Corbin, was married on December 12, 1832, to Thomas Waring Faunt- 
leroy, of “Oakenham”, Middlesex Co. Va., who was born March 7, 1801, and 
died September 25, 1876. 

Sarah Elizabeth Healy, daughter of Walter Healy and his first wife, Juliet 
Tayloe Corbin, married Rev. Thomas B. Evans, November 12, 1835, his first 
wife. Their only child, Juliet Tayloe Corbin Evans, was born October 19, 
1836; and died December 5, 1892. She was married November 15, 1857, to 
Roderick Dew, who was born April 19, 1838, and died July 23, 1880. 

Walter Healy’s second wife, Maria Augusta Muse, was the daughter of 
Col. Elliott Muse and his wife, Betty Tayloe Corbin, (a sister of John Tayloe 
Corbin, father of his first wife. So his two wives were double first cousins.) 
Mrs. Maria Augusta Muse Healy died about 1863. 

Maria Augusta Healy, daughter of Walter and Maria Muse Healy, was 
married in June, 1850, to Joseph P. Christian, a distinguished jurist and 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. She died July 29, 1885. 
Judge Christian was born July 10, 1828; and died May 30, 1905. 

Betty Muse Healy, daughter of Walter and Maria Muse Healy, was married 
December 21, 1848, to Alexander Campbell, who was born April 27, 1829; 
and died December 7, 1881. Mrs. Campbell died July 21, 1906. 

Thomas Healy married in 1881 Mrs. Florence Price, nee Faulkner, who 
died August 18, 1898. Thomas Healy died July 16, 1915. 

Elliott Muse Healy was educated at the University of Virginia, and was 
Captain of Company C, 55th Va. Regt., C.S.A. He was killed at the second 
battle of Manassas, August 30, 1862. 


(V) 
THomaAsS HEALY 


(From the Order Books of Middlesex County and Executive Papers.) 

February, 1774, Thomas Healy was granted a license to keep an ordinary, 
Samuel Daniels his security. (O.B. 1772-1782, p. 273.) 

May, 1775, his ordinary license was renewed. (Ibid, p. 407.) 

August, 1778, appointed surveyor of the highways in the room of John 
Mitchell, decd. (Ibid, p. 486.) 
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August, 1781, he took the oath of an under sheriff. (Ibid, p. 578.) 

April, 1782, he again took the oath of an under sheriff. (Ibid, p. 584.) 

Sept., 1783, he made oath to the Insolvents for the Specified Tax for the year 
1782. (O.B. 1783-1784, p. 14.) 

March, 1784, Thomas Healy and John Healy were sworn under sheriffs. 
(Ibid, p. 25.) 

Nov., 1789, Thomas Healy and William Segar were sworn under sheriffs 
under James Ross Gent. Sheriff. (O.B. 1789-1794, p. 86.) 

Feb., 1792, Francis Corbin, Arthur Lee, Thomas Churchhill, Thomas Healy 
and John Roane, recommended to be added to the Commission of the Peace. 
(Ibid, p. 349.) 

April 3, 1792, Thomas Healy took the oath of a Justice of the peace, (Ibid, 
p. 375.) 

July, 1795, Thomas Healy one of those recommended for sheriff. (O.B. 
1794-1797, p. 74.) 

Oct., 1796, he was Sheriff of Middlesex County. (Ibid, p. 169.) 

June, 1797, Thomas Healy named as one of the Overseers of the poor. (Ibid, 
p. 207.) 

July, 1802, one of those named to examine the Court records. (O.B. 1799- 
1804, p. 411.) 

June, 1810, Thomas Healy gave bond as Sheriff. (D.B. 13, p. 53.) 

Nov., 1778, Thomas Healy recommended as Ensign. (O.B. 1772-1782, p. 
497.) 

July 27, 1784, reference to Capt. Thomas Healy’s Company. (Executive 
Papers in Archives Room, Va. State Library.) 

April 29, 1794, Thomas Healy recommended as Major, and Thomas Healy 
Jr. as Ensign. (O.B. 1789-1794, p. 526.) 

June 23, 1794, Thomas Healy Gent. this day qualified under his Commission 
as Major of the first battalion of the sixth regiment of militia in this county. 
(O.B. 1794-1797, p. 14.) 

In the Public Claims of Middlesex County, (in the Archives Dept. of the 
Va. State Library), Thomas Healy is credited with furnishing for the Con- 
tinental Army 900 Ibs Grass Beef; a cart and driver for two days, and one gun. 

Nov., 1777, he was appointed guardian of Frances Blake, dau. of John 
Blake, decd. (O.B. 1772-1782, p. 442.) 

Jan., 1784, appointed guardian of Robert Mickleborough, orphan of Edmund 
Mickleborough. (Ibid, p. 21.) 

July, 1785, he was chosen guardian of Elizabeth Mickleborough. (Ibid, p. 
225.) 

Feb., 1780, he was appointed guardian of Elizabeth and Martha Dillard, 
orphans of John Dillard, decd., (These were children of Thomas Healy’s 
second wife.) ({bid, p. 541.) 

At different times Thomas Healy was appointed as one of the appraisers of 
several estates, among them on July 22, 1799, he was appointed administrator 
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for the estate of his son, William Healy, decd. (O.B. 1799-1804, p. 71.) 


The tax books of Middlesex show that in 1782 Thomas Healy was taxed 
on 163 acres of land, bought of Dillard’s heirs. Later he acquired 220 acres 
from Smith, 196 acres from Thomas Muse, etc., so that at his death in 1813 
he owned about 1300 acres. 


Thomas Healy married first, Nov. 3, 1767, Ann ............, whose maiden name 
we do not know. He married secondly, July 5, 1776, Mrs. Hannah Dillard, 
widow of John Dillard, for whose estate she was appointed administrator 
June 27, 1774. (O.B. 1772-1782, p. 372.) She died Feb. 9, 1785. By an order 
of Court dated Feb. 28, 1785, the dower of Mrs. Hannah Healy decd was 
divided among the several legatees, viz. Elizabeth Dillard, Martha Dillard and 
John Meredith. (W. B. “F”, p. 303.) 


On October 29, 1785, Thomas Healy married his third wife, Mrs. Sarah 
Mitchell, widow of John Mitchell, and daughter of John Bachelder and his 
wife Elizabeth Mickleborough. (See Valentine Papers, Vol. 4, p. 2243.) 


John Bachelder, born Jan. 3, 1723; died 1769; married, Feb. 15, 1748, 
Elizabeth Mickleborough. She probably married secondly Capt. John George, 
who gave consent when her daughter, Sarah Bachelder, was married. Sarah 
Bachelder was born June 7, 1753, and married John Mitchell Feb. 27, 1774. 
The will of John Mitchell, dated May 13, 1778, was proved in Middlesex Co. 
Sept. 22, 1778. In it he makes provision for “Sarah, my beloved wife ;” sister 
Susannah Mitchell; and “my three children, John Mitchell, Mary Mitchell 
and Sarah Mitchell.” Exors: brother, James Mitchell, and my friend and 
neighbor, Capt. John George. Witnesses, Geo. Dunlevy and Hannah Healy, 
her mark. In September, 1784, James Mitchell was guardian of Sarah Mitchell ; 
in September, 1786, Thomas Healy, guardian of John Mitchell, rendered his 
account. Frances Bachelder, sister of Sarah, married Lawrence Meacham, 
who went security on the marriage bond of Sarah Bachelder to John Mitchell. 


The will of Thomas Healy, dated March 13, 1812; was proved June 28, 
1813, in Middlesex Co. Va. In it he makes provision for wife Sarah, to whom 
he also gives the negroes whom she holds under the will of John Mitchell, 
dec’d; son Thomas, 337 acres in Pinetop I have made a deed of gift for all 
ready. “I also give to my said son Thomas forty eight pounds eighteen 
shillings—£33.14.9 of which was his purchase at the sale of my son William’s 
estate”; son George, the plantation on which I live; son Walter, 660 acres; 
son Robert 254 acres and part of the tract bought of Elliott Muse; grand- 
daughter Eliza Jones; to William, Thomas, Edmund, Eliza and Lewis Jones, 
children of my deceased daughter Elizabeth Jones; Gabriel Jones, dec’d; 
daughter Ann Montague and the five children she now has; daughter Sarah 
Stiff ; the children of my deceased daughter Frances Robinson certain negroes 
which are in the possession of William Robinson all ready; to Jane Blakey, 
daughter of my daughter Jane dec’d; the families of my daughter Elizabeth 
Jones dec’d, Ann Montague, Frances Robinson dec’d and Sarah Stiff. son 
Walter Exor, and he is not to be required to give security. 

The will of Walter Healy, dated June 12, 1857; was proved Dec. 28, 1857, 
in Middlesex Co. Va. In it he names: wife Maria; daughter Juliet M. Faunt- 
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leroy, “I also give my said daughter Juliet the dressing table, the silver tea- 
pot and stand, the silver sugar dish and cream pot and cream ladle which was 
her mother’s ;” “I wish my Eminence Plantation and improvements thereon 
divided equally as to value between my three daughters, to wit, Juliet M. 
Fauntleroy, Maria Augusta Christian and Betty Campbell, or at their request 
and for their benefit to be sold by my exors. and if sold I hereby authorise said 
exors. to make a deed to purchaser reserving the family grave yard of half 
acre of land as reserved in the deed of my brother George and wife to me and 
if divided the family grave yard as above is to be reserved as such, and for 
that purpose;” to granddaughter Juliet Evans land called Mickleboroughs 
and Lipscombs; to son Elliott M. Healy land called Beechwood; to son 
Thomas the land called Cedar Parke, also the woodland above the main road 
lying between the Hewic plantation and the piece of land Henry Garrot 
bought of Wm. Muse—“the land on which Rich Muse lives there is a deed 
of trust on, to secure debts due to me and Thomas Muse, mine being the larg- 
est Amt. and I afterwards bought all his, Richard’s interest in the land at 
Sheriff’s sale it having been given in, in his scedule previous to his taking the 
oath of his insolvent debtor—As far as my interest goes in it which is the 
entire interest except the debt due to Thomas Muse as before named, I wish 
Richard to continue to have the privilege of using it as a home so long as he 
lives free of charge and when he no longer wants it as a home the interest 
I have in it can be sold for the benefit of my children. The half acre of land 
being the cite for the graveyard and the right of way into it for me and mine 
for ever and also as a grave yard for the Muse family.” “My certificate of 
State Stock shall be subject first to pay Miss Cordelia (Muse) my bond to 
her for three hundred dollars and my interest on it.” “I wish my Exors. to 
afford my son Elliott the opportunity of finishing his education and preparing 
for some professional business.” My five children, Juliet Fauntleroy, Maria 
A. Christian, Betty Campbell, Thomas Healy and Elliott Healy. I hereby con- 
stitute my two sons-in-law, Thomas Fauntleroy and Thomas B. Evans my 
executors. 


(VI) 
WiuiaM HEALY 
(From Middlesex County Records.) 
Feb. 6, 1749, William Healy was witness to a deed from Major Pryor to 
John Davis. (Record Book 1740-54, Part II, p. 372.) 


May 6, 1752, he was a witness to the will of George Wortham. (W.B. “D.” 
p. 360.) 

April 1, 1760—Robert Daniel gave bond as admor of the estate of William 
Healy dec’d. (W.B. “E,” p. 38.) 

The inventory of the estate of William Healy decd., ordered April 11, 1760, 
was made by William Dean, James Gibson and William Stiff; and was 
recorded July 1, 1760. (W.B. “E,” p. 72.) 
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(VII) 


(From the Parish Register of Christ Church, Middlesex Co. Va.) 
Children of William and Elizabeth Healy: 
Joanna Healy, born Feb. 22, 1744; baptized March 18, 1744. 


Thomas Healy, born Feb. 12, 1746. P 
Elizabeth Healy, born Feb. 12, 1746, ( 'W!MS- 


William Healy, born July 29, 1748. 
Judith Healy, born May 18, 17 - - 


Marriages. 
John Dunlavy and Elizabeth Healy, Nov. 
George Blake and Judith Healy, Dec. 
Abner Crowdas and Sally Haily, Dec. 
John Healy and Jane Warwick, Mar. 
James Healy and Ruth Bristow, July 
Thomas Healy and Sarah Mitchell, Oct. 
William Healy and Elizabeth Bristow, Dec. 
Gabriel Jones and Elizabeth Healy, Dec. 
William Nelson Stiffe and Sarah Healy, Jan. 
Thomas Healy Jun. and Frances Montague, May 
William Robinson and Frances Healy, Feb. 
William C. Blakey and Jane Healy, Jan. 
James Healy Jun. and Elizabeth M. Jones, Oct. 


17, 
23, 
31, 
30, 
13, 
29, 
24, 
13, 
28, 

6, 
28, 
28, 
18, 


1768 
1769 
1772 
1777 
1783 
1785 
1791 
1792 
1796 
1797 
1799 
1802 
1804 


Thomas Montague & Ann Healy, dau. of Thomas Healy, marriage bond 


dated Jan. 27, 1795. (Middlesex Marriage Bonds.) 
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SAINT-MEMIN IN VIRGINIA. PorTRAITS AND Brocrapuies. By Fillmore Nor- 
fleet. The Dietz Press, Publishers, Richmond, Virginia. 1942. Price $7.50. 


Suppose. That word never had the highest social standing in the Virginia 
Historical Society. Now that the Rev. Clayton Torrence has become Secre- 
tary it has no standing at all. Nevertheless just suppose you were invited to 
an entertainment in Richmond the latter part of the 18th century or in the 
early years of the 19th, and there you would meet a number of Virginia 
notables and a considerable number of your own ancestors, relatives and their 
socially prominent friends? Would you go? Yes, without doubt. It is as though 
Dr. Fillmore Norfleet had sent us just such an invitation in this book. Here 
is General Washington, now old. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Judge Marshall. 
Here are Randolphs, Harrisons and so on. The charm and interest in this 
book is not only in the notables, for we know them already, but particularly 
in the rank and file of good Virginia society at that time. Ladies of fashion 
and the handsome beruffled beaux of the period. Pictures of 188 of them are 
shown in the collection, and at their very best. Alas! Alas!—this reviewer 
cannot find an ancestor in this gay assembly, not even a great, great aunt. So 
then, as one of those not included, am free to remark, and God forgive me, 
that Mr. George Washington Parke Custis appears a bit commonplace. But 
opening this book is a little like walking into a ball room where you know of, 
but do not actually know the other guests. When you do know them you will 
find that some of the most indifferent looking may have the most charming 
mental qualities or be possessed of the kindest and most generous hearts. It 
was thus with young Mr. Custis who shows up to such disadvantage among 
his fellow aristocrats. 

We want to know how Dr. Norfleet ever came to produce such a perfectly 
beautiful book. On the face of it the result of years of study and great personal 
expense. Well, he has been working on the life of the Frenchman for a good 
ten years. He did this thesis for his master’s degree and made an editing of 
Saint-Mémin correspondence the subject of his doctor’s dissertation. He spent 
a year at the University of Dijon in preparation and search, and of course, 
was able to steep himself in the lore of the country which had been fatherland 
to the Févret family for more than four hundred years. It is interesting that 
the photograph of the Chateau de Fontette was taken by Dr. Norfleet him- 
self with his own pocket camera. 


Since that time Dr. Norfleet has been working consistently on Saint- 
Mémin’s American Sojourn. He was engaged in other work concurrently, but 
continued to search all sources made available to him for information regard- 
ing the artist’s sitters. In a few cases he was unable to turn up any facts 
other than that they were Virginians and that they sat for the artist. Much 
of the matter in the biographies was discovered only after painstaking perusal 
of newspapers, tax lists, county records and such. In many cases a fragmen- 
tary mention of the subject’s business or pursuits would be the only indication 
upon which a decent sketch could be built up. 


After a long period devoted to the entire career of the artist and the study 
of his American visit, Dr. Norfleet decided to limit this volume to the 
Virginia scene. Whether he will in the future be able to follow up the artist’s 
work in New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Charleston is doubtful at 
this moment. Quite selfishly we hope not. We would rather have him select 
another allied Virginia subject. This book is the one thing we have had along 
that line since Virginia Historical Portraiture. The recent exhibit of minia- 
tures at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond showed what could 
be done. That beautiful collection evaporated over night forever, when the 
items were returned to their owners. 
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The collection of crayon portraits and engravings made for “Saint-Mémin 
in Virginia” is of great value. The crayons were collected only after the 
greatest persistence. Many of them are privately owned and had never been 
photographed. The Frick Art Reference Library was able to furnish some 
photographs. But this only upon obtaining permission from the owners of the 
originals, which is in itself a nuisance. Not knowing the location of many of 
these crayon portraits Dr. Norfleet resorted to the most exhaustive efforts to 
discover their whereabouts, even writing to persons whose names appeared in 
obituary columns as descendants of persons he was seeking. His quest of many 
a single portrait was pursued months on end as one clue would lead to an- 
other. Persons would suggest that he write to a friend or relative to ask 
where a portrait was now which the informant remembered as having seen 
as a child. 

After locating a portrait, of which the identity was unquestioned, since it 
would usually belong to the descendants of the sitter, the next task was to 
identify correctly the corresponding engraving in the Dexter volume which 
contains one of the two collections Saint-Mémin himself made of his work. 
The other collection is in the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. In many 
cases Saint-Mémin’s own identification of the subject was in error. This was 
doubtless caused by his unfamiliarity with American names and delay in at- 
taching the names of his respective clients. At any rate comparison with the 
crayon portrait proved many of the engravings wrongly titled by the artist. 
As far as is now known, all the engravings appearing in “Saint-Mémin in 
Virginia” are correctly identified. 


The reproductions in the copy at hand are perfectly satisfactory. The Dietz 
Press has made them remarkably clear. We note that in the crayons, the pro- 
file line, which in the originals was a mechanical process, is delicately drawn. 
Thus these lines of the old, the fat, the hooked and snub noses, receding fore- 
heads and chins are subserviated to emphasis on dignity and sweetness in ex- 
pression and upon the elaborate hair dressing and costume detail of that 
period. And yet each sitter lives for us. A most perfect example of this tech- 
nique appears in Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons. This distinguished 
sitter possessed an enormous great beak. Sir Joshua Reynolds, afraid of that, 
posed her full face and thereby lost her outstanding feature and the likeness. 
Gainesborough on the other hand posed her a little beyond three quarters. 
The great nose was there and the likeness retained, but there was a lovely 
light on that part of the countenance that softened the forbidding lines. Saint- 
Mémin does that even to a greater degree in the crayon silhouettes. The 
engravings are another matter. In the first place if the crayons were not com- 
plimentary the engravings were never made. That is self evident. Also so 
greatly reduced in size, the countenance not even taking up half an inch of 
space, much that was unattractive was lost in the exquisite and minute detail 
of the work. One wonders why such an artist, magnifying glass or whatnot, 
did not go blind, or at least mad. 


Dr. Norfleet has collected as many as fifty-four of the crayons. That of 
General Washington, is more effective and more exactly expresses what that 
old gentleman was than any Gilbert Stuart portrait I’ve ever seen. It seems 
impossible that Dr. Norfleet should have found so many crayons. There are 
one hundred and thirty-four engravings. All beautiful, all dignified, all iden- 
tified. As to how true these likenesses were, all one has to do is to observe 
descendants of the sitters in any of the now rare meetings of the older artis- 
tocracy of Richmond. There they are, instance after instance, if one is sensitive 
to that sort of thing. Go to St. Paul’s. Grace and Holy Trinity. St. James 
was full of them at the recent Alsop wedding. 


Disaster and disappointment may indeed produce lovely things. The case 
of the cultivated Frenchman, Charles Févret de Saint-Mémin, is a perfect 
example. Dr. Norfleet, in the most scholarly manner, gives us all he can of 
the artist. A genealogy of the Févret family. A carefully prepared memoir of 
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the life of the artist himself. He did not love us from choice, but from ne- 
cessity. Part II in the book is a portrait gallery of one hundred and eighty- 
eight charming reproductions of the portraits of the Virginians. Part III is 
made up of biographical notes concerning the Virginians whose portraits were 
drawn by Saint-Mémin. This last sufficiently introduces and identifies each 
sitter. Indeed more than is necessary is given regarding each individual. We 
presume that, as always, where a vast mass of genealogical detail is shown, 
often furnished by the families themselves, there may be some petty errors 
or mis-prints in the background. As far as I can see not enough to upset the 
identity of any of the subjects. The identity of the sitter to Saint-Mémin is 
the point and reason for this part of the book. 


Dr. Norfleet having given us so much, we wonder if he is not too con- 
scientious when he says “when order moves into this chaos (and the marquis 
de Juigne, Saint-Mémin’s lateral descendant, throws open the doors of his 
library) an adequate biography of the Dijonnais may be written. Until then 
I am afraid those interested in presenting Saint-Mémin and his work to the 
American public will have to be contented with whatever can be unearthed in 
these United States.” 


Finally, anyone descended from or interested in the noted or socially 
prominent Virginians of the Federal period should look over this remarkable 
book. If really interested in these persons or period then I do not see very 
well how they could miss owning this clear delineation of life at that time 


at its best. 
BEVERLEY FLEET. 


THE REcorD OF BRUTON ParISH CHURCH. By Rev. William Archer Ruther- 
foord Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., edited, with revisions and additions by Mary 
Frances Goodwin. The Dietz Press, Publishers, Richmond, Virginia, 1941. 
Price $3.00. 


This book is a combination of two former books on the same subject. These 
were edited, with revisions and many additions by Miss Mary Frances Good- 
win at, and as one of the last requests of Miss Goodwin’s cousin, the late Rev. 
William Archer Rutherfoord Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., who had prepared the 
original volumes in 1903 and 1907. The name Goodwin is so closely identified 
with the history of the Episcopal Church in Virginia that one almost hesitates 
as to whether Goodwins are Episcopalians or Episcopalians are Goodwins. 
It goes without saying that no one was better fitted to bring the record of 
Bruton up to date and present it in attractive modern form than Miss Goodwin. 
She certainly has not failed in this. 


Every Virginian knows, or should know, that Bruton is not only one of 
the most beautiful old church buildings in the state, but that the history of 
the parish was the most important of the colonial period. All the Royal 
Governors were of the parish. The Commissary of the Bishop of London 
was here. All members of the Council, all high colonial officials, all members 
of the House of Burgesses, the students of the College of William and Mary 
and all other persons of importance in the colony (pirates perhaps excepted) 
attended services in the various churches in the parish. Miss Goodwin in this 
volume of 205 pages, carefully indexed, starts in Jamestown in May 1607. 
The spiritual record is carefully treated throughout. The material and worldly 
side, and there is much of that, is not neglected. Here and there, and not too 
much of it, comes a flash of wit and narratives of those comical incidents that 
will take place in churches in spite of all care. 


There is an account of the present church building which was completed 
in 1715. In 1724 Mr. Hugh Jones, master at the college, wrote that it “is a 
large strong Piece of Brickwork in the Form of a Cross, nicely regular and 
convenient, and adorned as the best Churches in London. This from the 
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Parish is called Bruton Church.” When we read just what happened to the 
church through the years it must indeed have been strong to have survived to 
this day. A chapter on “The Old Regime” delightfully presents the colonial 
life centering in the church. Three sermons are included. The first, preached 
in Bruton by Bishop Beverley D. Tucker in 1905. He was then rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Norfolk. The second, by Dr. Goodwin in 1907. The third by 
the Bishop of London, who visited Bruton in 1907 and at that time presented 
the Bible sent by King Edward VII. These sermons trace the spiritual develop- 
ment through three hundred years. 


Bruton’s priceless possessions are described. The early silver, the font, 
the register, Prayer Books and Bibles. The Lectern given by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Inscriptions on the tombstones and mural tablets in the church 
as well as many of those in the churchyard are given. All tombstones with 
name and date of death up to 1885 are listed. Many quotations from the old 
vestry book as well as entries in the parish registers from 1662 to 1797. The 
preparation of this last a most tiresome and trying undertaking as this re- 
viewer well knows. 


_ There are twenty illustrations. All interesting and some very lovely. Par- 
ticularly the present view of the exterior of the church. 


All good Virginians, especially Episcopalians, owe Miss Goodwin a debt 
of deep gratitude for this authoritive and charming book. Also for many other 
valuable contributions to our history. For instance we must not forget that it 
was she who discovered the copper-plate in Oxford that carried the drawings 
of the Capitol and Palace buildings in Williamsburg, and so made is possible 
to reconstruct them correctly in their original dignity. As usual with members 
of this family, she takes nothing to herself for years of patient work, but 
gives all credit to Dr. Goodwin, his son Mr. Rutherfoord Goodwin for help 
and advice and to Mr. August Dietz, Jr., the publisher, for his sympathetic 
understanding of the task. This lady’s father, the Rev. Edward L. Goodwin, 
was minister in a parish in which this reviewer once lived. He was so retir- 
ing that it is doubtful if many members of his congregation even knew that he 
was a historian, much less a very distinguished one. 


BEVERLEY FLEET. 





S1zeEr GENEALOGY. A History oF ANTONIO DE ZONCIEUR WHO CHANGED HIS 
NAME TO ANTHONY SIZER AND ABEL SIZER, DANIEL S1zER, LEMUEL SIZER, 
SARAH SIzER BILL, SAMUEL SIZER, WILLIAM SIZER, THE SIX OF HIS 
TWELVE CHILDREN WHO LEFT DESCENDANTS, INCLUDING MANY OTHER SIZER 
FAMILIES. By Lillian Hubbard Holch (Mrs. Henry George Holch). Bowles- 
Printer, Genealogical Publisher, Brooklyn, New York, 1941. 489 pages 
Price $10.00. 


This is a most interesting as well as thoroughly organized piece of genea- 
logical work. 

Though Mrs. Holch accepts the statement derived from a copy of a paper 
(the original thereof having long since disappeared) written by a son of the 
immigrant ancestor of the family that Anthony Sizer’s name was originally 
“Antonio De Socieur or De Zoucier” and that he was a native of “the island 
of Terceira, one of the Azores, in the Kingdom of Portugal,” she frankly 
states that her researches in original record sources have utterly failed to 
throw any light whatsoever on the subject. Mrs. Holch’s treatment of the 
— of the statement of the “origin” of Anthony Sizer is most admirably 
rank, 


But whatever may have been the “origin” of Anthony Sizer (1707?-1753) 
of Middletown, Connecticut, he and his wife, Sarah Tryon (1704-1774), most 
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worthy people in themselves, became, through the six surviving of their dozen 
children, ancestors of a long line of substantial citizens of this country. 

Throughout this record of the generations of the Sizer family one finds 
abundance of dates of births, marriages and deaths ; records of service, military 
and civil, statements of professional and other occupational pursuits in which 
members of the family engaged and specific statements as to places of resi- 
dence of scions of: this ancient stock as they have gone out from the early 
home. ? 

After tracing the descendants of Anthony and Sarah (Tryon) Sizer of 
Middletown, Connecticut, in full measure, Mrs. Holch gives an interesting 
chapter on “Early Virginia Sizers and their Descendants” and though she 
cannot find any connection between these Virginia Sizers and the “De 
Zocieur-Sizer” family (see page 363) yet she treats their records with the 
same meticulous care that she devotes to the family records of the “De 
Zocieur-Sizers.” 

Concluding the text of the work there are notes on “Unidentified Virginia 
Lines” and other “Unidentified Sizers.” 


The genealogical form adopted by the author for this work is one which 
is both concise and easy to follow from generation to generation. There is a 
full name index, and the book is well printed and bound. 

Cr 
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“157th Anniversary Dinner of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in the City of New York.” March 17, 1941. Hotel Astor, New York. 183 
pages. 


“Heritage of a Half Century, 1892-1942.” Prepared for the Virginia Trust 
Company by Lewis Mattison. 50 pages. 


“Sons and Daughters of Randall Iden.” Compiled and edited by V. Gilmore 
Iden. Published by Raymond I. Iden, 1003 N. Mulberry St., Mount Vernon, 


Ohio. 99 pages. Price $5.00. 

“Archives of Maryland LVIII—Proceedings and Acts of the General Assemb- 
ly of Maryland 1762-1763.” Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 1941. 
Index. 613 pages. 


“The Inn of Existence.” By William Cabell Bruce. 51 pages. 


“Virginia Colonial Abstracts. Vol. 14. King and Queen County Records 
Concerning 18th Century Persons.” Compiled by Beverley Fleet. 112 mimeo- 


graphed pages. Price $5.00. 


“Below the Potomac.” By Virginius Dabney. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York. Illustrated. Index. 332 pages. Price $3.00. 


“Folk Songs to Sing.’’ Sponsored by The Virginia State Board of Education, 
1942. 47 mimeographed pages. 


“Sussex County. A Tale of Three Centuries.” Compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Works Projects Administration in the State of Vir- 


ginia. Illustrated. Index. 324 pages. 
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“Colonel William Fleming on the Virginia Frontier 1755-1783.” By William 
D. Hoyt, Jr. Published in West Virginia History, III (Jan. 1942) 99-119. 
210 pages. 


“The Courses of the Ohio River.” By Thomas Hutchins. Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati. Illustrated. Maps. 85 pages. 


“The Story of the George Washington-Robert Morris-Haym Salomon Monu- 
ment.” The Patriotic Foundation of Chicago. 83 pages. 


“The Virginia State Bar Association, Proceedings of the 52nd Annual Meet- 
ing Held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, August 
7, 8, and 9, 1941.” Richmond Press, Inc., Richmond. Index. 277 pages. 


“Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Volume LXVI, Octo- 
ber, 1936-May, 1941.” Published by the Society, 1942. Index. 613 pages. 


“A Record of the Descendants of Robert and Elizabeth Lodge 1682-1903.” By 
ht pee Jacob Lodge. Geneva, N. Y., W. F. Humphreys Press, Inc. Index. 
150 pages. 


“The Golden Age of Colonial Culture.” By Thomas J. Wertenbaker. New 
York University Press. Index. 171 pages. 


“Memoirs of the Life and Peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Mazzei, 
1730-1816.” Translated by Howard R. Marraro. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Index. 447 pages. Price $4.00. 


“Kentucky in Retrospect. Noteworthy Personnages and Event in Kentucky, 
1792-1942.” By Mrs. Wm. Preston Drake, Judge Samuel M. Wilson, Mrs. 
Wm. Breckenridge Ardery. Sesquicentennial Commission, Lexington, Ky. 
Illustrated. 205 pages. 


“Guide to the Manuscripts in the Archives of the Moravian Church in 
America Southern Province.” North Carolina Historical Records Survey, 
Division of Community Service Programs, Works Project Administration, 
Raleigh, N. C., March, 1942. Index. 136 mimeographed pages. 


“The Wells Family.” Compiled by D. W. Norris and H. A. Feldmann. The 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Index. 437 pages. Price $5.00. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
will be held on Wednesday, December 9, 1942, at 3:30 P.M. 
in Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

At 8 P.M. the annual address will be delivered in the 
OLD HALL of the House of Delegates, State Capitol 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

Members, friends and the general public are cordially 
invited to be present at both meeting and address. 
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Beckham, Robert, 163. 

Beddingfield, Martha, 178. 

Bedolph, Jasper, 163; Margaret, 163. 

Bee, Rebecca, 243. 

Beebee, 156. 

Beechwood, 375. 

Bierstadt, Oscar A., 41. 

Belcher, John, 163; Mary, 163. 

Belfield, 116. 

Bell, Francis, 360; William, 360. 

“Bellegrade,” 122. 

Belvin, Lewis, 163. 

Benjamin and Ambrose Powell of 
Culpeper County, Va., Book, re- 
view of, 83. 

Bennett, Richard, 367. 

Bergh, A. E., 136. 

Berkeley, 340, 343; Edmund, 329; 
Edmund III, 159; Edward, 318; 
Jane, 318; John, 169; Mary A,, 
213; Gov. William, 132, 169, 252-4, 
256, 259, 289, 317, 323. 

Bermuda Hundred, 255, 258, 339; 
oe at, 340; Island’s Company, 


Bernard, Elizabeth T., 90; Thomas, 


Berthold, Prof. Gustav, 39. 

Bethel, J. T., 220, 222. 

“Best” (horse), 60. 

“Betsy Mufti” (horse), 125. 

“Betsey Palafox” (horse), 125. 

Beverley, Robert, 263, 330; William, 
129, 330; ’s Run, 330. 
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Bevins, Thomas, 291, 292. 

Billings, ey eh A 93. 

Bingham, Jack, 249 ; Stephen, 249. 
Binney, Horace, 161. 

Binns, Elizabeth, 259. 

— of Jane Todd Crawford, 


Blackburn, 156. 

Blackford, William H., 231. 

Blackheath Pit, 200. 

Bladen, Anne, 161. 

Blackstone, 115, B., 357, 358; Pro- 
fessor, 356. 

Blackwater, 247, 341; Creek, 295; 
Swamp, 339, 341. 

Blackwall, 347 ; Mrs. Thomas, 159. 

Blagrove, Mr., "336. 

Blair, Dr. James, 247, 261, 326. 

Blake, Frances, 373; George, 376. 

Blakey, Jane, 374; William C., 376. 

Bland, Anne, 179; Elizabeth Ran- 
dolph 179; Mary O., 216; Richard, 
241; Theoderick, 334, 336. 

Blandford, Church, 342; Eng., 342; 
New, 342; Old, 342; Town, 342. 

Blaws, R., 257 

Blayney, Edward, 4. 

Bledsoe, 211. 

Blok, Petrus Johannes, 41. 

Blount, Elizabeth, 171; Esther, 171; 
John, 171: Joseph, 171; Sarah, 171. 

Blower, John, 196. 

Blundell, John, 366. 

Bolling, Elizabeth, 173; Martha, 122; 
Robert, 173; ’s Tobacco Ware- 
house, 337, 342. 

Bollingbrooke, 342. 

Bonner, Thomas, 343. 

Bonny (Bonnel), Alexander, 163. 

Booker, Mason, 67. 

Books Received, 190-192; 285, 286; 
381, 382. 

Book Reviews, 81-86; 184-190; 276- 
284 ; 377-381. 

Booth, Thomas, 163; William, 292. 

Bordue, Ben., 152 

Bordley, 156. 

Botetourt Springs, 97, 98. 

Boucher, Mary, 244. 

Bouchi, 161. 

Boughton, 211; John P., 212, 215; 
William, 211. 

Boulding (Bouldin, Bolding, Bold- 
en), Thomas, 77; William, 77. 

Bowen, 156-58, 160; Samuel I., 156. 

Bowland, Elizabeth, 361 

Bowler, Addison, 156. 

Bowles, Clary, 163; John, 163; 
Joseph, 163 





Bowly, Louis, 210; May, 210. 
Boyd, Capt., 237; Alexander and his 
Family, 119; Alexander, 108, 110, 
112, 122-24, 128; Alexander, Jr., 
119, 120, 122, 123, 128; Alfred, 
121; Ann, 120, 126, 127; Ann 
Lewis Harrison, 121; Ann Swep- 
son, 110, 128; Charles H., 119; 
Conrad S., 125; David, 124, 125; 
Elizabeth, 119, 125; Elizabeth Ott 
Durell, 125; Frances, 120; Frances 
. 183; Frances Bullock, 120; 
Francis Walker, 122; Fanny, 121, 
124; H. Armistead, 128; James, 
124; James Alexander, 121; Jane, 
126; Jane Anderson, 125; Jane H., 
183; John, 120; John A., 183; John 
Early, 123; Lucy, 122; Lucy Ann 
Lyne, 124; ‘Lucy G. E. Carter, 183 ; 
Marcellus, 121; Margaret Ann 
Vaulx, 121; Mary, 119; Mary 
Frances, 127; Matilda, 124; 
Nancy, 122, 123, 126; Panthea 
Burwell, 123; Polly, 127; Richard, 
119, 120, 122-24, 128; Robert, 110, 
119, 121, 122, 125; Shelton Goode, 
122; Susannah, 120; Tabby, 122; 
Tabitha Walker, 122; Thomas H., 
119, 128; Thomas W., 183; Vir- 
ginia P., 183; William, 113. 120, 
121, 123, 125; William Bullock, 
83; William Norwood, 120; 
Family, 183; Family Cemetery, 58. 
— in Mecklenburg County, 


Boydton Cavalry, 117. 

Boy-ed, Mrs. Karl, 156, 161; Rich- 
ard, 156. 

Bradley, Grace Caroline, 161; Mark, 
354; William, 163. 

Brakin, 2. 

Brame, Richard, 113; Thomas, 113. 

Branch, Ann, 257; Christopher, 78, 
257, 311; Mary (Addie), 312; 
Priscilla, 256; Thomas, 312; Will- 
iam, 312. 

Brandeis Bridge, 342. 

Brander, W. W., 93. 

“Brandon”, 158, 160. 

Brandt, Mr., 20. 

Bransford, Elizabeth James, 362, 
364; Mary Jane, 362, 364; 
Thomas, 362. 

Brant, Irving, 81, 82. 

Brathwaite, Richard, 156. 

Braun, Captain, 69. 

Braxton, Captain, 232; Anna F. M. 
Muse, 371, 372; Carter, 371. 

Bray, Esqr., 296; Charles R., 215; 
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Elizabeth Meriwether, 253; Thom- 
as, 253; Winter, 215; ’s land, 332. 

Brent, William, 335, 336. 

Brereton, Thomas, 367. 

Brewer, Mrs. Charles H., 128. 

Brick House, 339; Run, 341. 

Bridge, J. Dwight, 160, 161. 

Bridges, 156, 157-60, 162. 

Brief Diary of Imprisonment, 230. 

Briggs, Gray, 110; Robert, 360. 

Bristow, Elizabeth, 376; Ruth, 376. 

Broadhead, 158. 

Broadway, Thomas, 340; Virginia, 
343, 344. 

Brockway, 235. 

Brooke, Brook, Anne, 67, 359; 
Catherine, 67; Humphrey, 67; 
John, 3; John M., 16, 33, 35; Sir 
John, 10; Sir Robert, 2, 3, 368, 
369; Roger, 281. 

Brookes, A. E., 215. 

Brooks, Ella, 216. 

Broughton, George W., 215; Will- 
iam, 215. 

Brown, Alexander, 10, 301, 350, 353; 
Ellen McBryde, 223; John, 360. 
Browne, Samuel, 251, 252; William, 

365. 

Browning, Francis, 266; Mary, 266; 
Mary Ann, 361; Samuel, 364. 

Brownley, Robert, 236. 

Bruce, J. G., 227; Philip Alexander, 
55, 131, 350. 

Brunskill, John, 333. 

Brunswick County Militia 1757, 360. 

Brush, 233; Mr., 44. 

Bruton Church, 346. 

Brutus-le-Magnanime, 149. 

Buchanan, George, 135; John, 70, 72. 

Buck, Walter H., 129, 132. 

Buckner, Lucian, 274; Mordecai, 334, 
336. 

Buffington, Eugene Jackson, 90; 
James H., 90. 

Buford, Abraham, 336; ’s Detach- 
ment, 163-167. 

Bugg, Benjamin, 60; Samuel, 110. 

Bulenian, Lt., 237. 

Bulkley, Mrs. Louis C., 256, 350, 
352, 355, 358; John, 354. 

Bull, John, 51; Hill Run, 310, 344. 

Bullock, Frances 120, 124; Mrs. 
Helen, 137; Leonard Henry, 124; 
Richard, 124; William, 120, 121. 

Bunton, Alexander, 163. 

Burcher, Robert, 163. 

Burchett, William, 111. 

Burdette, Hattie, 162. 

Burgoyne, General, 335. 





Burial of Latane (picture), 91. 
Burk, Burke, Belle, 227; Elizabeth, 
163; John, 163; Matthew, 163. 

“Burlington”, 331. 

Burnette, Barbara, 181. 

Burnside, 180, 235. 

Burras, Anne, 309. 

Burrington, George, 170, 171. 

Burton, Hutchins G., 61; John, 163. 

Burwell, Mrs., 156; Armistead, 112; 
Blair, 124; Elizabeth, 159; George 
H., 156; Mrs. George H., 156; 
Mrs. George H. II, 156; Isabella 
Dixon, 159; Mrs. J. Townsend, 
162; Lewis, 123, 331, 368; Mrs. 
Lewis, 156; Martha, 331; Matilda, 
123; Nathaniel, 156, 293; Mrs. 
Nathaniel, 156; Panthea, 123; Mrs. 
Philip, 156. 

Busby, John, 360. 

Bushrod, Thomas, 368. 

Bushnell, David I., Jr., 93. 

Bussey, 156. 

Buswell, Reba, 181; Richard, 181. 

Butcher, Dinah, 67. 

Butler, Captain, 339, 343; Dick, 67; 
Edward, 156; Mr. and Mrs. E. G., 
156, 157. 

Butoler, James, 163; Mary, 163. 

Button, William, 307, 319, 320. 

Butts, John, 327. 

Buzzard Island, 339, 340. 

Bryan, John Stewart, 91, St. George 
T. C., 90; Timothy N., 233. 

Bryarly, Samuel I., 156; Mrs. Sam- 
uel 156. 

Brydon, Rev. G. Mac Laren, 91, 251. 

Byrd, Judge, 182; Mr., 172-78, 238, 
240, 249; Mrs. 156, 238, 251, 254; 
Charles Willing, 182; Evelyn, 348; 
Harry F., 156; Jane, 160; Lucy, 
239, 241; Maria, 157; Maria Hors- 
manden, 160; Mary Willing, 182; 
Richard Evelyn, 222; Richard 
Evelyn II, 156; Richard Evelyn 
III, 156; Mrs. Richard Evelyn 
II, 156; Susannah, 262, Thomas 
Taylor, 156; Wilhemina, 249; 
William I, 255-257, 261, 262; Will- 
iam II, 155, 169, 170, 173-79, 240, 
241, 249-51, 254, 257, 260-63, 330, 
331, 342; William III, 156, 182. 

Byrd, William, Title Book, 169, 238. 


Cabell, Branch, 185; James Branch, 
257, 312; Joseph Carrington, 156; 
Family, 89. 

Cabot, John, 346; Sebastian, 346; 
Park, 347. 
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Cadier, Catherine, 149. 

“Cadmus” (horse), 57. 

“C. H.”, 289, 298, 299; Mr. “C. H.”, 
291, 295, 296. 

Caldwell, John, 164. 

Calicut, 5. 

“Callilope” (horse), 60. 

Callis, Zachary, 215. 

Calvert, Christopher, Sr., 264; Sam- 
uel, 127. 

Cameron, Mrs. Bennehan, 156; Cath- 
erine, 164; John, 122, 164. 

Camp, John, 109. 

Campbell, Alexander, 372; Betty, 
375; Mrs. Betty Muse Healy, 372; 
Charles, 254, 323; Hugh, 249, 331; 
Dr. Leslie Lyle, 88; Dr. Samuel 
Le Grand, 153; Walter, 215; ’s 
Bridge, 341; ‘s Detachment, 164. 

Canterbury, Charley, 234. 

Cardiff, Miles, 163. 

Carleil, Christopher, 301-303, 305. 

Carleton, Dudley, 10; Lewis H., 215; 
Theodore, 215. 

Carnagie, Mrs. Wm., 156. 

Carr, Clay, Sr., 156; Mrs. Clay B., 
160; Elizabeth, 163; Joseph, 163; 
Samuel, 156; Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel, 156; Thomas, 326. 

Carrell, George, 360. 

Carrier, Lyman, 132. 

Carrington, Edward, 336; George, 
369; T. C., 88; Tucker, 113. 

Carter, Col. 157; Mr., 60; Mrs., 
157: Mr. and Mrs., 156; Betty 
Landon, 157; Elizabeth, 156; Eliz- 
abeth Tayloe, 157; Isabelle Bur- 
well, 156; John, 156, 183; Mrs. 
John, 156; Landon I, 156; Mrs. 
Landon I, 157; Landon II, 157; 
Lucy G. E., 183; Nancy, 183; 
Robert (king), 83, 157; Mrs. 
Robert, 157; Mr. and Mrs. Spen- 
cer L., 156, 157; Thomas H., C. 
S. A., 157; Mrs. Thomas Nelson, 
156-159: T. T., 387; W. J. 9%; 
Family, 83; ’s Creek, 156; Hall, 
156. 

Carteret, Sir George, 169, 170; John, 
Lord, 169, 170. 

Carver, Henry, 164; Mary, 164. 

Cary, Mrs. Archibald, 157; Mrs. 
Mary Randolph, 157; Miles, 368; 
Roberta, 183. 

Casey, John, 164. 

Cason, Thomas, 343; ’s Field, 339, 
340. 

Cass, Lewis, 50. 

Cassady, Charles, 215. 





Castleman, Charles, 157; Henry 
W., 157; Mrs. Henry W., 157; 
James, 157; Maurice F., 157. 

Castle Road, The, 114. 

Catlett, Col., 132. 

— Church, 331, 332; Swamp, 

Caudle, Mary, 67; Sarah, 67. 

Causey, Cawsey John, 295; Nathan- 
iel, 258, 259; Thomas, 311, 343; 
Thomasine, 258; ’s Care, 258-261. 

Cawson’s, 258, 339, 340, 344; ’s 
Creek, 339; Field, 340, 343, 344. 

— Parke, 375; Point, 342; Run, 


Centre Hill, 342. 

Cephalonia, 5. 

Chambers, E. R., 114; Edward R., 
58, 60, 113; James, 164; Joseph, 
360, 361. 

Chamberlain, Chamberlaine, Abra- 
ham, 11; Thomas, 249. 

Chamberlayne, Churchill Gibson, 338. 

Chambon, Gideon, 265. 

Champlain, 131. 

Chanco, 317, 347. 

Chandler, John, 367. 

Chandor, 156. 

“Chapel Hill’, 156. 

Chapman, William, 360. 

Chappelear, George Warren, 252. 

Charles II, 9, 132, 169, 170, 289, 348; 
III, 44. 

Charlotte, Queen, 82. 

Chassenay, 149. 

Chastain, Jean, 265; Marte, 265. 

Chateau de Beauvois Niévre, 143. 

Chaucer, 291. 

Chaumiere Papers, 170. 

“Cheerful Hall”, 274. 

Cheeseman, Edm., 368. 

ar a Rev. Joseph Blount, D. D., 


Chester, Edward, 238; Katherine, 
238; Lucy, 238; ’s Ferry, 131. 

Chew, John, 163; Larkin, 163. 

Chickahominy Chicohominy, Gate, 
253; Swamp, 263, 325. 

Childs, Eliza Speiden, 101; James 
Rives, 257. 

Chiles, Edward, 164; Eleanor Web- 
ber, 244; Elizabeth, 243; John, 
239, 243, 244, 246; Mary, 244; 
Walter, 243, 244; Wm., 243. 

Chilton, E., 249; Jacquelin, 162; 
Mary, 162. 

“Chippoecks”, 261. 

Chiswell, Charles, 250; John, 250; 
Mary, 250, 251. 
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Chitwell, Edward, 261. 

Christ Church, Middlesex Co., 210. 

Christian, Maria Augusta, 375; 
Maria Augusta Healy, 372; Joseph 
P., 372; William, 71. 

Churchill, Mary, 159; Thomas, 373. 

Cincinnati, Society of, 91. 

Cinquoateck, Cinquoatecke, 321, 322. 

City Church, The, 340. 

City Point, 340, 342; Farm, 344. 

Clack, Robert F., 114; Wm., 360. 

Claiborne, Herbert A., 89; Lucy 
Herbert, 58; William, 246, 324- 
326, 366, 367; Family, 89; Papers, 


89. 

Clapham, 26. 

Clar, 144. 

Clark, 130; Eva Turner, 258; Eve, 
164; George Rogers, 157; John, 
164; Thomas, 163. ; 

Clarke County Historical Society, 
88; Collection of Portraits, 155. 

Clarke, Dorothy, 343; Henry, 360, 
361; Richard, 248; Robert, 215. 

Clarkson, W. Palmer, 93. 

Clausel, Clausel, 57. ; 

Clay, John Randolph, 50; “Hill”, 
162. 

Clayton, Elizabeth, 172. 

Cleary, Lt. P., 236. 

Clement, Young J., 247. 

Clements, Bartholomew, 261. 

Clerk, Mary, 260. : 

Cline, Malinda, 73; Nicholas, Jr., 
73; Susan, 73. 

Coak, Coke, 199, 200. 

Cocke, Mr., 98, 101, 104, 105; Mrs., 
101; Bessie, 100; Charles Henry, 
100; Charles L., 100, 102, 104, 105, 
107; Charles Lewis, 97; Edward, 
259; Elizabeth, 79; Elizabeth Fox, 
97; Ella Kirven, 100; Hartwell, 
369; James, 97; John, 259; Leila, 
101; Lucian Howard, 100, 104, 
105; Marion Estes, 104, 105, 107; 
Mary Aston, 258, 259; Matty, 
100; Matty L., 104, 105, 106; 
Richard, 74, 78, 79, 258, 259; 
Sally Lewis, 100; Susanna Pleas- 
ants, 98, 100; Temperance, 74; 
Thomas, 74, 79, 256; Family, 107, 
259; ’s Creek, 59. 

Cogbill, Mrs. Benjamin, 124. 

Colclough, John, 366. 

Cole, Edward, 251, 252. 

Coleman, B. W., 60; Benjamin W., 
113; Henry E., 114; ’s Creek, 110. 

Coles, Walter, 54. 

Colleton, Sir John, 169. 





Collett, Dean, 355; Erasmus, 355, 
359; Henry, 356; John, 356, 358, 
359; John D., 256, 351, 353, 355- 
358; Susanna (Ferrar), 358, 359. 

Collier, Isaac, 360. 

Collins, Robert, 215. 

Colonial Wars, Society of, 92. 

Combs, Francis, 164. 

Coming of the Civil War, The, 
Book, review of, 283. 

Commack, William, 164. 

Compton, Archibald, 164. 

Condorcet, 147. 

Confederate Army Uniforms, 91. 

Confederate Diary, 1861-1863, Book, 
review of, 188. 

Confederate States Navy, 15. 

Conjuror’s Neck, 339 

Connor, Lawrence, 164. 

Consequo, 157. 

Continental and State Troops of 
Virginia, 334. 

“Contraction” (horse), 60. 

Convald, B. J., 53. 

Conway, Edward, 304; John, 304. 

Cook, Mrs., 352, 353; Fredk., 360; 
Mrs. Henry Lowell, 300, 350, 352, 
353; Mary, 164; Minnie G., 353; 
Nathaniel, 368; William, 164. 

Cooke, Mr., 157; Anne Maria, 157; 
Fanny Mason, 93; Henry, 354; 
John Esten, 157 ; John Rogers, 157; 
Mrs. John, 157 ; Dr. Robert P., 157. 

Coolidge, 157; Eleanora Randolph, 
161; Marion Appleton, 161; Sarah 
L., 159; Thomas Jefferson, 157. 

Coo, Robert, 262. : 

Cooper, H. O’Bannon, 180; Leonard, 
163; Samuel, 38. 

Copen, Sarah, 264. 

Coquonasum, King, 339. 

Corbert, John, 164. 

Corbin, 68; Betty Taylor, 372; Eliz- 
abeth L. Hoomes, 183; Francis, 
373; James Parker, 183; J. P., 
183; Jane Catherine, 183; Jane 
Wellford, 183; John T., 371; John 
Tayloe, 372; Juliet T., 371; Juliet 
Tayloe, 372; Henry 157; Richard, 
68, 183; Robert, 183; Roberta 
Cary, 183. 

Cornwallis, 145; Lord, 349. 

“Corotoman”, 157. 

Corson, Alan, 182. 

Cottingham, Francis, 320. 

Cotton, Mrs. An., 289, 290, 292, 294, 
295, 298, 299; John, 290-299; Mr. 
and Mrs. John, 291; Philip, 252; 
Robert Bruce, 295. 
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Coiiard-Luys, E., 148. 

Coudon, Joseph, 93. 

Councill, J. Calvin, 210. 

Couper, Col. William, 88. 

Courteney, A., 215; Frances, 266. 

Coventry, 290; Thomas, 320. 

Cox, Mr., 113, 114; Hugh, 258; 
John, 109, 110; Road, 57, 58, 113. 

Coxe, Esther Maria, 158. 

“Cradle” (horse), 60. 

Cradock, Lt., 194. 

Crane, Aaron, 330. 

Crawford, 66; David, 253; Elizabeth, 
253, 365; Hannah, 163; Jane Todd, 
151, 154; Norman, 67; Thomas, 
152; Mrs. Thomas, 154; William, 
163. 

Coe, Elizabeth, 258; Ralph, 
258 


Craven, Avery, 283; Mary J., 363; 
William, 169. ‘ 

Creger, Mary Sluss, 182; Michael, 
182; Peter, 73. 

Creeks: 
Bluestone, 172, 173, 175; Buf- 
falo, 175; Causie, 344; Cherry- 
stone, 196, 197; City, 340; Cole- 
man, 110; Craducks, 195; Crump, 
244, 245; Falling, 257; Hills, 247; 
Island, 174; Jenneto, 178; Kings, 
196, 251; Miles, 115; Old Planta- 
tion, 194, 195, 198; Queens, 289- 
291, 294-296; Sable, 169, 170; 
Sandy, 174; Skimino, 240, 249; 
Sugar Tree, 177; Swift, 338, 339, 
340, 344; Ware, 251, 255, 256; 
Warrany, 251-253; Watkins, 258; 
Westham, 363. 

Crenshaw’s Ferry, 332. 

Criddle, William, 164. 

Cridlin, W. B., 323. 

Crips, Zach, 366. 

Crisp, John, 171. 

“Croatan”, 347. 

aes. Mrs. Douglas, 156, 157, 159, 
1 


Crockford, John, 90; J. Tebbs, 90. 
Crowdas, Abner, 376. 

a ae Chamer, 67; William J., 
Crowley, Ann Sherman, 257; John, 


Crown, Miss, 161; John O., 157; 
Sarah B., 157. 

Croxton, George, 215; Thomas, 215. 

Crump, Richard, 242; William, 242- 
244 


Crupper, Joseph L., 93. 
Crutcher, Henry, 363; Mary, 363. 





Crutchfield, George K., 89. 

Cugy, 233. 

Cullin, Thomas, 171. 

Cunliffe, Charles, 206-208. 

Cunningham, Bartlett, 164; Eliza- 
beth, 164; James, 114. 

“Curles Neck”, 160. 

Currie, George, 368. 

Custis, Mr., 239, 240, 250, 251; Mrs. 
238, 249, 251; Daniel Parke, 239; 
Frances, 238-241, 250, 251; Mrs., 
Frances Parke, 239; Henry, 157; 
John, 239-241, 250, 251; Nelly, 
157, 158; Family, 88. 


Dabney, George, 326. 

Dahlgren, Mrs., 14, 15, 21, 29, 31, 
32, 35, 36; Bernard Ulric, 14; John 
A., 13-18, 20-27, 30-32, 35, 36; Mad- 
eleine Vinton, 14; Martha Rowan, 
14; Ulric, 14; Gun, 13-16, 29-36. 

a ry The, 89. 
aingerfield, Ann, 273; Col. Wili 
334, 336. i 

Daines, Thomas, 367, 368. 

Dale, Dame Elizabeth, 195; Lady, 
195, 196; Sir Thomas, 10, 193, 
195, 244, 339, 336; Plantation, 195, 
196; Settlement, 196; ’s Gift, 193- 
195, 198. 

Dalrymple, Dr., 330. 

Daly, Sam’l, 113. 

Dandridge, Miss, 119; John, 239; 
Martha, 239. 

Daniel, Henry M., 113; Robert, 375; 
Robert William, 93. 

Daniels, Samuel, 372. 

Dare, Virginia, 347. 

Dartmouth, Lord, 300. 

Davenport, James, 164. 

Davidson, Mabel, 92. 

Davies, Amedea (Harrison), 246; 
Moses, 245-247; Rev. Samuel, 
Bible of, 92; Thomas, 366. 

Davis, Mr., 76-79; Abraham, 164; 
Ann, 164; Arthur Kyle, 220; 
Charles, 164; Clifton F., 355, 358; 
Edward Morris, 92; Hugh, 262; 
J., 236; John, 113, 375; John G., 
362. Judith, 164; Lucy, 126; Mag- 
gie, 213, 214; Martha, 216; Richard, 
60; Roger, 339, 343; Thompson, 
164; William, 126, 164. 

Dawson, Commissary William, 157; 
Musgrove, 270. 

er William, 375; Wm. Harper, 

Dearborn, Mrs. Frederick M., 93. 

de Beaurepaire, Jules Quesnay, 150. 
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Debedeavon, The Laughing King, 


198. 
Debtor’s Prison, 112. 
Dedregh, Mary, 71. 
D’Escares, 158, 161. 
de Grasse, Count, 145. 


De Jarnette, Dr. Joseph Spencer, 


222; Sanatorium, 222. 
de Lafayette, Marquis, 137, 138. 


Delaware, Lord, 75, 76, 304, 325; 


Indians, 130. 
de Lazlo, Sir Philip, 157. 
de Butts, Mrs., 157. 
Delony, Henry, 109. 
“Denmark” or’ 60. 
Dent, Arthur, 164 
de Neufville, 41; Jean, 42, 44, 46. 
D’orsiere, Louis, 146. 
de Pompadour, Madame, 143. 
de Veau, Katherine Lee, 83; Mrs., 


83. 

Develin, Eleanor, 164; Henry, 164. 

De Vere, 211. 

Devour, John, 159. 

Dew, Roderick, 372. 

Dickerson, a 164; William, 164. 

Digges, Wm., 182. 

Dilke, Clement, 197. 

Dillard, 211; Elizabeth, 373, 374; 
Hannah, 370; James W., 215; 
John, 373, 374; Martha, 373, 374; 
Robert, 215; Robert P., 215; Will- 
iam, 215: William M., 215. 


Dinwiddie "County Marriage Lists, 


67. 

Dinwiddie, Robt., 71. 

Dobyns, C. W., 70, 71. 

Dodson, Edward, 113. 

Dole, Mrs. Richard E., 158. 

Don Cordova, 45. 

Don Gaston, 45. 

Dortch, Mrs. Tyson, 162. 

Dougherty, Daniel, 157; Frazer, 157; 
Gertrude, 157; Capt. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham, 157, 160; Graham, Jr., 157. 

Doughty, Lt. J. E., 236. 

Doyle, Cynthia, 181; John, 181. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 302. 

Draper, Simeon, 157. 

Drayton, Michael, 76. 

Drummond, Mr., 296; Wm., 368. 

Drury, John, 259. 

Dudley, Banks, 164; Thomas U., 
222. 


Dugger, J. B., 114. 

— Frank W., 104; Thomas, 251, 
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161; Rebecca, 157. 

Tattnall, 33. 

Tatum, Isham, 272; Nathaniel, 341, 
342. 

Tawney, George, 72, 73. 
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99; John I, 161; Mrs. John I, 161; 
John II, 161; Mrs. John II, 161; 
Mrs. John III, 161; Mrs. Richard, 
157; William Henry, 161. 
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249; Alice Littlepage, 266-68; 
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Rev. Daniel, 91, 266, 267, 331; Ed- 
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Tennant, W. Brydon, 92. 

Terry, Samuel, 168; Thomas, 326. 

Thacker, C. C., 241; Chickley Cor- 
bin, 247. 

Tharp, John, 168. 

Thatcher, Hannah, 168; William, 
168. 

“The Briars,” 160. 

“The Castle Tract,” 122. 
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Thenchfield, Thomas, 4. 
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Todd, 161; Pedigree, 304. 

Thornebrough, Thomas, 367. 
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cis A., 122; Mrs. Howard E., 161; 
John, 91, 270; Mary, 273; Mildred, 
253; William, 360. 

Thoroughgood, Adam, 3. 

Thruston, Col. Charles M., 335. 

Thurman, Dr. Francis Lee, 94. 

Thurston, Junius, 215; Lucy Mary, 
274; William, 215; William P., 
274; Wilton, 212, 215. 

Thweatt, Allin, 67; Thomas, 167. 

Tidball, Thomas Allen, 161. 

Tilly, John Shipley, 184. 

Tillman, John, 360. 

Tillotson, John, 247. 

“Timberneck,” 160. 

“Timoleon” (horse), 60. 

Tinchnor, 17. 

Tindall, Robert, 339; ’s Point, 296. 

Tinling, Marian, 84. 

Titus, Mary, 160. 

Titmarsh, 343. 

Todd, Garland, 215; Jane, 151, 153, 
154; Martha Viccaris, 333; Robert, 
215; Samuel, 151-53; William, 333; 
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bury, 333. 

Tomilson, Moses, 360. 

Tompkins, Dr. Edmund Pendleton, 
88, 151. 

Tomson, Nicholas, 251. 

Toomey, Elizabeth, 168; Matthew, 
168. 

Toone, Mr. and Mrs. E. L.,, 111. 
Torrence, Clayton, 86, 93, 186, 188, 
228, 247, 257, 352. , 
To the Twelve Tribes of the Dis- 

persion, 90. 

Tower, General, 230, 233. 

Townes, William, 113, 116, 119. 

Townsend, Henry, 168. 

Trabue, Daniel, 199; ’s Fallen Crop 
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Travel, Henry, 290. 

“Traveller” (horse), 61. 

Travis, Margaret, 180; Mary, 180; 
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Tredegar Works, 15, 32, 33. 

Trevose, 235. 

Trigg, Stephen, 71. 

Trott, Mr., 11, 12; Nicholas, 11. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, Jr., 92. 

Tucker, Daniel, 248; Dorothy, 248, 
249; John, 367 ; Mary, 367, 368; 
Roger, 368 ; William, 367, 368; 
-Coleman, 137; Collection, 140. 

—— Edward, 341; ’s Neck, 337, 

Turner, Rev. Dr., 357; Ellen, 91; 
George Kingston, 91; James, 266; 
Joseph Augustine, 101; Joseph A., 
104, 105; Kerenhappuch, 266; Lei- 
la Cocke, 101; Leila Mason, 101. 

Turnham, Mrs. George W., 94. 

Turpin, Sarah Hatcher, 255. 

Tirvey, William, 168 
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Tutt, Ann, 270; Elizabeth, 270, 273, 
274; John, 270; Mary, 270; Milly, 
265; Nancy, 273. 

“Twigg”, 59. 

— Mrs. Henry, 128; Thomas, 

0. 

Twyman, David R., 361; William, 
361; William H., 273. 

Tyler, Francis, 369; Lyon G., 74, 
247, 290, 291, 343, 365. 

Tyson, Charles, McGhee, 161; Isa- 
bella, 158; Lawrence Davis, 161, 
McGhee, 158. 


Underwood, George, 297. 

Unger, L. P., 159. 

Unicorn, The, 170. 
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Walbridge, Maria, 158. 

Waldo, Ralph, 339. 

Walden, William, 212, 215. 
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Alexander, 173; Ann, 170; David, 
173-75; Gov. Henderson, 170; 
Henry, 122, 173; James W., 272; 
Mary, 173; Richard H., 111; Ta- 
bitha, 122; ’s Hill, 122. 

Wall, John, 360, 361; T. B., 60; 
William C., 113. 

Wallace, Hugh, 168. 

Waller, Benjamin, 267; John, 326; 
Martha, 267; William, 369. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, 305. 
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Wartman, Thomas, 113. 

Warwick, Jane, 376. 

Wash, William H., 205. 
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George, 47, 92, 145, 146, 161, 220, 
239, 270, 273, 290, 333, 349; John, 
290, 295; Horace Lee, 94; Col. 
William, 335, 336; Family, 88. 
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Yard, 14, 15, 18, 25. 

Watches and Clocks, 8. 

Waters, Henry F., 290, 299. 
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Watkins, Benj., 369; Francis, 161; 
Mrs. Francis, 161; Henry, 196; 
Joseph, 168; Lady Muriel, 162; 
Samuel V., 113; Virginia, 162; 
William, 369; Mrs. Wm. Bell, 157, 
159, 161, 162. 

Watson, Mrs. Walter A., 89. 

Wayland, Francis F., 47; John W., 
130. 
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Webster, Capt., 368; Daniel, 230; 
Fletcher, 230; Col. 230-32, 234; 
Regiment, 230. 

“Weehaw”, 159. 

Weekes, Benj., 369. 
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Nancy, 181; Sylvester, 181. 

Welden, Jacob, 73, 115. 
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162; Mrs. Beverley Randolph, 
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Harrison, 157, 161, 162. 

Wells, Abraham V., 67; Armistead, 
67; Catherine, 67; Mariah, 67. 

Welsh, Mary, 157. 

Werowocomoco, 322. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas Jefferson, 280. 

Wesley, John, 158. 

West, Francis, 75; Mrs. Francis, 304; 
George, 369; Hill, 342; John, 173, 
324-36; Martha, 171; Nathaniel, 
304, 336, 340; Robert, 171; Tem- 
perance, 75. 

West, Indies, 32, 238; Point, 296. 

Westover, 155, 239, 240, 250, 259, 
294; Church, 258. 

“Weyanoke”, 158. 





Wharton, Anne C., 216; Columbus 
Franklin, 215; James Henry, 215; 
Mary, 216. 

Wheat, Capt. John, C. S. A, 162; 
land Plantation, 58, 121. 

Wheeler, Francis, 297. 

Whipple, Mrs. Gwynn, 160. 

Whitaker, Mrs. Thomas, 156 

Whitby, Wm., 366. 

White, Governor, 347; Elijah B., 221, 
222, 227-229; Elizabeth, 363-64; 
Isabella McNutt, 159; O., 210; 
Robert, 168; Thomas, 366. 

Whitice, James, 113. 

Whitehaire, Robert, 242-44, 297; 
Mr., 245. 

Whites, John, 361. 

Whitelaw, Ralph T., 193. 

Whiting, Anne, 67; Francis, 168; 
Wn. H., 162. 

Whitmore, Thomas, 360. 

Whittentown, 342. 

Whittle, Bishop Francis McNeece, 
162. 

Wight, Richard C., 265. 

Wilcocks, John, 197. 

—— Josepha G., 156; Mrs. Thos., 
156 


Wilkes, Burwell B., 90. 

Wilkins, Capt., 233; Nathaniel, 168. 

Wilkinson, Mr., 44; Henry, 354; 
Genl. James, 162; Joseph, 256; 
Mary, 256; Priscilla, 256; Samuel, 
354; Sarah, 168; Thomas, 168. 

William V., Prince of Orange, 40. 
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110, 155, 157, 160, 161, 220, 247, 
254, 326. 

William and Mary Quarterly, 55, 132, 
173, 179, 266, 267, 270, 274. 

Williams, Gen’l., 233; Mrs., 121, Al- 
len, 162; Catherine, 168; C. N., 
115; Edward, 170; Elisha, 168; 
Mrs. Fielding Lewis, 120; Grace, 
172; Hugh, 215; John C,, 215; 
Junius, 215; Lewis, 60; Nellie, 
216; Mrs. Philip, 162; Robert, 67, 
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Williamsburg, 89, 144, 145, 220, 250, 
333. 

Williamsburg Old and New, 93. 

Williamson, Agnes Eppes Goode, 
59; Dolly B., 67; Isaac, 67; James, 
59, 61; Jos. A., 160; William, 262. 

Willing, Mary, 182. 
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Willoughby, Thomas, 356. 

Wills (Wells), Martha, 268. 

Wilmer, Mrs. Wm. Holland, 162; 
Bishop Richard Hooker, 162. 

Wilsford, Cecily, 76. 

Wilson, President, 220; James, 296; 
John, 153; Mrs. Julia E., 94; Sam- 
uel, 261; William, 153. 

Wilton, Francis, 168; John, 168. 

Wimbish, Mr., 60. 

Winchester Belle, 162. 

Windbanke, Francis, 320. 

“Windsor,” 330. 

Wine, Joseph, 168. 

Wingfield, Capt. Edward Maria, 305, 
306; Marshall, 330. 
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Winslow Sisters, 162. 
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Wirt, William, 81. 

Wise, 25, 29, 35; Henry A., 18; 
Gov. Henry A., 91. 

Wiseman, John, 11. 

Witherspoon, John, 46. 

Withington, Lothrop, 351, 352, 354. 

Witton, Richard, 109, 110. 

Wohlford, George M., 72. 

Wood, Abraham, 130, 367 ; Anthony, 
4; James, 334, 336, 369 ; Mary, 
119. 

Woodford, Major, 330; William, 
334. 

“Woodlawn,” 158. 

Woodnoth, Mary, 359. 

Woodroof, Mrs. J. A., 91. 

Woodson, John, 254, 255, 257; Julia, 
ae Robert, Jr., 254; Tarleton, 
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Stewart M. , 94. 
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Wollaston, 157, 160, 161. 
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Wurtz, John S., 281. 
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cis, 5, 76. 

Wyllie, John C., 134. 

Wynne, H. H., 182. 
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Yager, John, 272. 

Yeager, John, 168. 

Yardley, Gobion, 290, 298. 
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